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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


N Chicago, a month later, the great | lent enthusiasm for favorite names were 
Democratic party followed the Repub- | witnessed in the Exposition building. An 
lican in forming its ticket for the contest | indifferent looker-on would think that the 
of next November. Similar scenes of | selection of a candidate for high office de- 
vast assemblage, of boisterous and turbu- | pended largely upon the amount of shout- 
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ing and stamping, hat waving and hand- 
kerchief shaking that the announcement 
of his name produced. There are whis- 
perings that large bodies of men are hired 
to shout for this or that name, and that 
noisy demonstrations of applaud are a 
part of the regular business of a political 
convention. Perhaps this is “the fun of 
the thing,” and it relieves the stress that 
men must feel who are empowered with 
so important a trust as that of selecting 
the candidates for the suffrages of many 
millions of free men: 

It must be owned that the 820 delegates 
who were present on this occasion ap- 
peared generally appreciative of tne grave 
responsibility resting upon them. The 
ticket of the Republicans is a strong one, 
although there may be a large number of 
persons whose affiliation has been with 
that party heretofore, but whose dissatis- 
faction with the ticket might lead them 
to vote for the candidates of their old po- 
litical opponents. To catch the votes of 
the disaffected would be a great achieve- 
ment; it would decide the contest. 
Hence, we think that in spite of the oper- 
ation of the “ machine ” and the cracking 
of the party leader’s whip the majority of 
the men in the convention felt the need 
of care, lest a great mistake should be 
made, and a manifest advantage lost. 


Well, the Democrats have spoken their | 


minds on the important questions of na- 


tional policy, and formulated the views | 


that they would have presented to the 


people by the men who are to work the | 
districts in behalf of their nominees for | 


President and Vice-President. The two 
mighty parties have, to use a legal phrase, 
“joined issue,” and the months of Sep- 
tember and October will behold them 
arrayed in wordy warfare all over our 
country. The shouting of the Chicago 
conventions is but a prelude to the ha- 
rangues of the stump orators and the 
hurrahs of their excited audiences that 
will be heard in every town. 

But what of the men whose names are 
to be borne on the standard of party 
Democracy wherever the conflict tends? 
First let us consider the candidate for the 
Presidency. 
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STEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAND. 


The impression that this portrait 
makes (we have never seen the original), 
is that of excellent health and great vital 
power. That capacious chest indicates 
health, strength, endurance, vigor, and 
the basis of long life. That massive face, 





that large neck and double-chin, mean 
vitality, and the foundation for hard work 
if it be required. 

The relatively small features as com- 
pared with the large face and body, indi- 
cate a resemblance to his mother; and as 
| we have often elsewhere said, it is favora- 
| ble for the daughter to resemble the 

father, and for the son to resemble the 
| mother. The forehead is also evidently 
| inherited from the mother’s side. The 
| lower part of it, in which is located the 
organs of perception and practical talent, 
| is amply developed, and he ought to be 
| a man of facts and affairs, with a knowl- 
| edge of things and qualities and quanti- 
‘pte so that whatever external matter 
is presented to his observation, he is 
likely to take it all in and appreciate it 
| readily. 

| He has the sign of good memory in re- 
| lation to historic facts and daily experi- 
| ence, and he ought to be capable of car- 
rying in his mind much detail and prac- 
tical matter. His Language appears to be 
rather large, hence he ought to be free, 
if not copious in conversation and speech ; 
| but with such a temperament, indicating 
| more animal vigor than mental excita- 
bility, it is presumed that it would re- 
quire considerable to get him excited and 
warmed up to freedom of oratorical 
speech. The upper part of his forehead 
is full in the centre especially, showing 
the tendency to criticise, analyze, dis- 
criminate, comprehend character and 
motive, and ready in estimating stran- 
gers. He has more Benevolent sym- 
pathy than he has of Imitation and 
Agreeableness, and he is, therefore, less 
inclined than some to copy, and conform, 
and adapt himself to the company he is 
in, and not so much disposed as many 
to say smooth and pliable and agreeable 
things; and while we would not regard 
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him as being sharp, censorious, and sting- 
ing in his dissent and reproof, he might 
be considered curt, positive, and abso- 
lute in his expression. If such an organ- 
ization were to become fixed in refer- 
ence to the accomplishment of a purpose, 
though he might not wage a very sharp 
warfare, he would be sturdy and unmal- 
leable. We do not see in him the tend- 
ency to be coaxed and molded, or the 
disposition on his part to soothe, and 
modify, and lead others; he would nat- 
urally take a course that seemed to him 
proper, and sturdily stem the current. 

He seems rather more conservative 
than brave or rash; not inclined to ride 
the wave of enthusiasm, or be turned 
aside from his course by adverse condi- 
Lions. He appears to have a tempera- 
ment and organization freque tly seen 
among the solid German or English peo- 
ple. 

His head seems to be massive from 
side to side above and about the ears; 
hence we infer that Combativenes , De- 
structiveness, Alimentiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, and Secretiveness are strong, 
with a good degree of Cautiousness ; and 
while his temper is not fiery, it is stern, 
steady, and hot when aroused. 

He has a full development of the moral 
region, indicating reverence, integrity, 
hope, and generosity, but the great 
strength of his head lies along the brow, 
and across through the middle section in 
the region of executiveness, economy, 
and adaptation to affairs. He would 
make a good business man, and be capa- 
ble of moving with steady strength in the 
path he adopts, and win his successes, 
so far as he is concerned, by means of 
uniform and unflinching pressure, rather 
than by gallantry and dash. As the back 
head is not fully presented, we judge by 
the face that his friendships are strong 
rather than ardent, and that his whole 
character is comparatively calm, thor- 
ough, earnest, practical, and sensible 
rather than brilliant, daring, or enthu- 
siastic. He should be known for good 
common sense, knowledge of things 
rather than of theories or logical forms 
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of thought; sound judgment of business 
matters, especially its economics, with 
calm, consistent friendship and fair sclf- 
reliance. 

Stephen Grover Cleveland is a compar- 
atively new man in politics, and his rise 
to a position of such great prominence as 
to warrant the presentation of his name 
for the highest office in the American 
Republic, has been extraordinarily rapid. 
His life has been a simple one. A few 
years ago he had scarcely been heard of 
outside of the city of Buffalo, where he 
lived. Yet to-day his name is on every 
lip. When the Democratic Convention 
assembled in Chicago, it was already in- 
timated that he would carry off the prize 
of the nomination, although there were 
men of great strength and veterans in the 
service of the nation who had large fol- 
lowings and deserved well of their party. 

Mr. Cleveland’s parentage belongs to 
early Connecticut history, and is emi- 
nently respectable. His father, Richard 
F. Cleveland, was a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and while in charge of the parish 
at Caldwell, Essex County, New Jersey, 
Stephen Grover was born on the 18th 
of March, 1837. He was the fifth of nine 
children, and as the father’s income was 
small, he, like his brothers, had to go to 
work early. Grover was for a time em- 
ployed in a store in Fayetteville, N. Y., 
where his father was settled for a few 
years, and later he attended an academy 
in Clinton. On leaving school he was a 
teacher in the Asylum for the Blind in 
New York City for a short time, and 
then, at the age of seventeen, at the in- 
stance of a friend he set out for the West, 
intending to go to Cleveland, Ohio. But 
stopping at Buffalo to visit his uncle, 
Lewis F. Allen, he was persuaded to set- 
tle there. He began the study of law in 
the office of Rogers, Bowen & Rogers, 
and in 1859 was admitted to the Bar. 
While a student of law he earned money 
for his support by assisting on a stock- 
farm near Buffalo. During the winter 
and summer he walked to and from the 
city, until he was able to take his certifi- 
cate of membership of the Bar. 
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Three years later he was appointed 
Assistant District Attorney, and in 1865 
the Democrats nominated him for the 
office of District Attorney; but he was 
beaten by the Republican candidate, 
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Mr. L. K. Bass. The next year Mr. Cleve- | 
land formed a law partnership with I. V. | 


Vanderpoel, but it was dissolved a few 
months later by Mr. Vanderpoel’s eleva- 


tion to a police justiceship. Then he be- | 


came a member of the firm of Laning, 


Cleveland & Folsom, the head of which | 


was the late State Senator A. P. Laning. | 


Mr. Cleveland left his place in this firm 
in 1870, when he was elected sheriff of 
the county for a term of three years. On 
quitting that office he joined his old an- 
tagonist, Mr. Bass, and W. S. Bissell, in 
forming a new law firm, of which he be- 
came the head a few years later, on Mr. 
Bass’s removal to New York. 

In 1880 the politics of Buffalo became 
much mixed. Dissatisfaction arose in the 
Republican party, and a spirit of revolt 
against the old managers of party affairs, 
while the Democrats sought to make as 
much as they could out of the muddle. 
The following year there was a great and 





general cry for “ Reform,” and Mr. Cleve- | 
land was elected Mayor of the city by a | 


combination of Democrats and Republi- 


cans, Buffalo being normally a strongly | 


Republican city. His majority was a 
little more than 5,000. In his adminis- 


tration of the mayoralty he professed to | 


pursue an independent and “reform” 
course, coming often into conflict with 
the Common Council and breaking the 


traditions of the office without hesitation. | 


By vetoing a number of measures which, 


he charged, were tainted with jobbery, | 


he gained a reputation as a reformer and 
a friend of economy in the public service. 


It is said that he saved to the city | 
$800,000 on a single sewer contract and | 


$109,000 on a contract for cleaning the 
streets. 


During the first six months of | 


his term he saved to the city almost | 


$1,000,000 by rejecting jobs gotten up in 
the interest of small officials, and this 
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out of the office at the end of his term 
with more friends and stronger friends 
than he had when he went in, and he 
had made enemies, of course, but they 
were of that kind who are more to a 
man’s honor than to his discredit. 

Out of the good work he had done for 
Buffalo grew the popular favor that gave 
him the Democratic nomination for Goy- 
ernor in 1882. He went into office with 
the phenomenal majority of 196,000—a 
“tidal wave” of political action never 
known in the State before. The “re- 
form” Mayor was expected to be a “ re- 
form” Governor; yet the calm, practical, 
and sound inaugural that he delivered 
when assuming the office at Albany in 
the beginning of 1883 promised little or 
nothing as to what he would do. He, 
however, has done much for his State. 
The same principles, simple and clear, 
that were illustrated in his discharge of 
the duties of Mayor, have found exem- 
plification in his Governorship. He has 
vetoed many bills sent to him by the 
Legislature, but with each veto he re- 
turned a reason so convincing that not 
one rejected bill has been passed over 
his protest. As he had been his own city 
counsellor while Mayor of Buffalo, so he 
is his own Attorney-General while Gover- 
nor of the State. 


THOMAS ANDREWS HENDRICKS. 


The portrait before us of the nominee 
for Vice-President is one that invites at- 
tention at first sight; the expression is 
that of culture and refinement, of affabil- 
ity and pride. There are characteristics 
of feature that remind us of the late 
Charles Sumner. Yet in many important 


' questions of national policy, Mr. Hen- 


dricks’ position is the diametric opposite 
to that maintained by the great states- 
man of Massachusetts. 

The head is large, and specially de- 
veloped in the anterior lobes ; the profile 
of the brow is fine, showing a marked 
fullness and height of forehead. There 


was the foundation of his title of the | is a tendency of dominance in the reason- 
“Reform Mayor of Buffalo.” He went | ing faculties, a natural resultant of the 
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special use that his intellect has in his 
He 


professional and political relations. 
was ever skilful in argument, close in 
analysis, keen in the determination of the 
application of evidence and illustration to 


disputed points, but with years his power 


as a reasoner has grown, and his breadth 
of judgment and command of principle 
have become greater. He possesses a 


and so also is Hope. We would infer 
from the indications of temperament and 


| of the moral organs that Mr. Hendricks 
| has been known generally for kindness, 
| cheerfulness, and a 


sanguine nature. 


There is breadth between the temples, 
showing ability in planning and organiz- 
| ing, lively appreciation of everything con- 
| ducive to refinement and taste, a high 


Tuomas ANvREws HeEnpricks. 


prompt, well-poised, serene mind. He 
has the dignity and spirit, the self-respect 


ture, rather than from original gifts of 
large Self-esteem and Firmness. 
Benevolence is strong and influential, 


sympathies, moderate and forbearing in 
his judgment of others who offend or in- 
jure him. Veneration is large in his head 


| esteem for the poetical and artistic. 
| region of the ears is also well filled out, 
and decision that arise from mental cul- | 


The 


so that he should be known as a man of 


| force, thoroughness in action, purposeful 
His | 


and desirous to accomplish his purposes. 


| At the same time he is prudent, circum- 
rendering him warm and tender in his | 


spect, politic, sagacious. His social nature, 
we think, is subject to his intellect. His 
leanings as a friend, as a member of so- 
ciety are controlled by his judgment of 
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the right and expedient. His sympathy 
and kindness render him tender and con- 
siderate, but he never loses sight of the 
expedient and the demands of propriety 
as aman and a neighbor. His opinions 
are firmly held, and earnestly defended if 
necessary. His ambitions are high, and 
consequently he sets much store by the 
successful accomplishment of his purposes 
and in the assertion of his individuality. 
Ex-Governor Hendricks, of Indiana, 
the Democratic candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, was born in Muskingum County, O., 
on Sept. 7, 1819. His father, who pos- 
sessed a moderate fortune, and consid- 
erable influence in the Presbyterian 
Church, removed to Shelby County, Ind., 
when Thomas was but three years old. 
He received a thorough education, and in 
1841 he graduated from Hanover College. 
He then studied law at Chambersburg, 
Pa., and was admitted to the Bar in 1843. 
He returned to Indiana, where he made 
marked success in his profession. By 
hard work and economy he slowly accu- 
mulated a moderate fortune and took an 
active part in politics. As a lawyer he 
was distinguished for learning, subtlety, 
and eloquence. In 1848 Mr. Hendricks 
was chosen a member of the State Legis- 
lature, and two years later he served in 
the State Constitutional Convention. For 
the next five years he represented the In- 


dianapolis District in Congress, and for | 


four years afterward he was Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Ofhce. He 
ran for Governor against Henry S. Lane 
in the memorable campaign of 1860 and 
was defeated. There was a political rev- 


olution in 1862 and Indiana elected a | 


Democratic Legislature. At that time 
Mr. Hendricks was chosen United States 
Senator for the term ending March, 1869. 
He served in the Committees on Claims, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, the Judic- 
iary, Public Lands and Naval Affairs. This 
was a period during which the Democratic 
party in the Senate was represented by a 
weak minority. Mr. Hendricks at once 
took the lead among the Democrats and 
made for himself a national reputation. 
During the war he was believed to be in 


sympathy with the large “copperhead” 
element in Indiana. In 1862, while pre- 
siding over a State convention, he se- 
verely denounced the war party. In the 
Senate Chamber he opposed the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave law and the Constitu- 
tional Amendment abolishing slavery. 
He was active in opposition to the meas- 
ures overturning the old State Govern- 
ments, the imposition of test oaths, 
the Civil Rights bill, the Freedman’s 
Bureau bill and kindred legislation. He 
shaped his political conduct upon the 
theory that the prosperity of the white 
people of the South, even though they had 
been rebels, was a matter of more import- 
ance than the prosperity of the negroes. 
If either race was to go to the wall he 
thought it should be the black race; but 
he held that the natural supremacy of the 
white race was a guarantee for all. His 
arguments on the great questions of the 
day have been widely adopted as the au- 
thoritative statement of Democratic 
opinion in the summaries of Congressional 
debate. In the memorable episode of the 
President’s impeachment he played an 
important part and added to his reputa- 
| tion as an able lawyer. 
| Mr. Hendricks was a candidate for 
Presidential honors in 1868, his chief 
Western rival being Mr. Pendleton. Inthe 
| National Convention that year, the vote 
of New York was cast for Hendricks at a 
critical moment. Thereafter the Indiana 
Senator became identified with the Green- 
back movement, and he opposed tie bill 
guaranteeing the payment of the National 
debt in coin. In 1872 he was elected 
Governor of Indiana for four years. He 
was the only man on the State ticket of 
his party elected. As chairman of 
Democratic State Convention in 1874, he 
deprecated legislating for resumption. 

In 1876 he was nominated for Vice- 
President because of his inflation views 
and popularity in Indiana, Mr. Tilden 
being given first place. The contest that 
followed is one of the most memorable in 
our national history, its final decision be- 
ing made through the arbitrament of the 

| Supreme Court. 
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LATE writer, Mr. Ainslee, reviews 
‘\ this subject, now becoming a topic 
of interest in scientific circles, and puts 
together several well-authenticated cases. 
From his article we copy the following 
extracts: 
“The mysteries connected with the 
trance and other forms of apparent death 
is a phenomenon that can not fail to ap- 


peal to wonéer-loving minds. Occasion- | 


ally a case of premature burial sends a 
thrill of horror through the community ; 
but the lesson which it teaches, that less 
haste should be manifested in commit- 
ting deceased persons to their silent 
homes, does not seem to have been heed- 
ed, and under the present custom the 
body is hardly cold ere the undertaker is 
called to perform his sad office. We lately 
heard a physician say that in a course 
of medical lectures an eminent professor 
enjoined most earnestly and solemnly 
upon his students that they should never 
presume to decide positively that any 
person is dead till that infallible evidence, 
mortification, appeared. There have been 
numerous cases where all the ordinary 
tokens of death failed to tell the reality, 
and vitality has been developed into re- 
storative action, and life has been con- 
tinued for years. 

“The ancient Greeks and Romans took 
warning from similar occurrences, and 
prohibited the early burial of the dead. 
The first recorded instance of the recovery 
to life of an individual about to be buried 
was that of a woman in Agrigentum, in 
ancient Greece, whose funeral was arrested 
by Empedocles, a man of great medical 
skill, and she was restored to life. After 
this a law was passed forbidding interment 
of deceased persons until three days had 
elapsed. Custom extended this period to 
the sixth or seventh day, during which 


precautions were taken to restore anima- | 
tion, if it was simply suspended, and often | 
covered their health and lived for years 


with effect. 
“The Romans also had their attention 
turned to this matter in the time of Pom- 


| tated. 
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pey, by a physician who detected signs of 
life in a person supposed to be dead, who 
was on a funeral pyre which had already 
been lighted. The flames were extin- 
guished and the individual was resusci- 
Aviola, another Roman, was less 
fortunate. Having fallen in’a lethargic 
fit, he was taken up for dead; his funeral 
pile was erected, the flames were lighted, 
and Aviola was placed upon it. Quickly 
animation, which had only been suspend- 
ed, was revived by the heat, and he at- 
tempted to arise. The spectators, who 
had retired a little to witness the specta- 
cle, rushed to save him, but they were 
too late. He was killed by the flames. 
The pretor Lamia had a similar fate; 
and the life of Tubero, who had formerly 
been prztor, was saved by signs of a re- 
turn to life being discovered just as he 
was about to be laid upon the pile. 

“In consequence of these examples the 
Romans increased the interval between 
death and burial, and scrutinized more 
closely the signs of dissolution. Custom 
as well as law required that after decease 
the nearest relative should close the eyes 
of the deceased. The body was then 
bathed with warm water, with the twofold 
purpose of rendering it fitter to be anoint- 
ed with oil, if really dead, or reanimating 
it if the principle of life was merely sus- 
pended. Tests were from time to time 
appiied to see if death had taken place, 
and after a variety of ceremonies, which 
were continued for seven or eight days, 
the body was carried to the funeral pile 
and burned in the midst of a concourse 
of relatives and friends, who marched 
thrice around the pyre, and frequently 
offered libations to the gods, asking their 
aid quickly to consume it. 

“Cases are occasionally recorded by 
physicians where persons have been re- 
stored to consciousness by the probing 
of the anatomical knife, and who re- 


thereafter. One medical writer, Bruhier, 
in a dissertation upon the uncertainty of 
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the signs of death and the danger of | situation his spirits failed him, and he 
precipitate burials, has collected one hun- | began to entertain doubts of his final 


dred and eighty cases in which persons 
still living were treated as dead. Fifty- 


two of these were actually buried alive, | 


four were opened before death, fifty-three 
revived spontaneously after being placed 
in their coffins, and seventy-two were 
supposed to, have died when they really 
had not. 

“In Greece at the present day the last 
journey follows quickly upon death. The 
next day at dawn the train of white-robed 
priests and choristers may be seen wind- 
ing along the road toward the church. 
There dressed as in life, and having the 
face uncovered, the dead lie at rest before 
the altar until the moment arrives when 
they must be committed to the earth. It 
is in the church that the last farewell is 
given. What of that terrible last journey 
in the cold North, where the dying Esqui- 
maux is built up in his snow-house and 
left to die alone? Or of the African tribe, 
who bury their hopelessly sick before 
death—hurry them out of the world alto- 
gether? They have been described as 
taking an affectionate leave of their rela- 
tives, and performing this burying with 
the consent of the person chiefly con- 
cerned. 

“One of the most remarkable experi- 
ences of trance on record, and which has 
passed into history as perfectly authentic, 
is the case of the Rev. William Tennent, 
who was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Freehold, New Jersey, where 
he died a hundred years ago. We learn 
from the ‘ Memoirs of his Life,’ that after 
a regular course of study in theology Mr. 





happiness. He was conversing one morn- 
ing with his brother in Latin, on the state 
of his soul, when he fainted and died 
away. After the usual time he was laid 
out on a board, according to the common 
practice of the country, and the neighbor- 
hood were invited to attend his funeral 
on the next day. 

“In the evening his physician and friend 
returned from a ride into the country, 
and was afflicted beyond measure at the 
news of his death. He could not be per- 
suaded that it was certain; and, on being 
told that one of the persons who had as- 
sisted in laying out the body thought he 
had observed a little tremor of the flesh 
under the arm, although the body was 
cold and stiff, he endeavored to ascertain 
the fact. He first put his own hand into 
warm water to make it as sensible as pos- 
sible, and then felt under the arm and at 
the heart, and affirmed that he felt an un- 
usual warmth, though no one else could. 
He had the body restored to a warm bed, 
and insisted that the people who had been 
invited to the funeral should be requested 
not to attend. To this the brother ob- 
jected as absurd, the eyes being sunk, the 
lips discolored, and the whole body cold 
and stiff. However, the doctor finally 
prevailed, and all probable means were 
used to discover symptoms of returning 
life. But the third day arrived, and no 
hopes were entertained of success but by 
the doctor, who never left him night nor 
day. The people were again invited, and 
assembled to attend the funeral. The 
doctor still objected, and at last confined 


Tennent was preparing for his examina- | his request for delay to one hour, then to 
tion by the Presbytery as a candidate for | half an hour, and finally to a quarter of 
the Gospel ministry. His intense applica- | an hour. He had discovered that the 
tion affected his health, and brought on tongue was much swollen, and threatened 
a pain in his breast and a slight hectic. | tocrack. He was endeavoring to soften 
He soon became emaciated, and at length | it by some emolient ointment put upon 
was like a living skeleton. His life was | it with a feather, when the brother came 
now threatened. He was attended by a| in about the expiration of the last period, 
physician, a young man who was attached | and mistaking what the doctor was doing 
to him by the strictest and warmest | for an attempt to feed him manifested 
friendship. He grew worse and worse, | some resentment, and said, in a spirited 


till little hope of life was left. In this | tone: ‘It is shameful to be feeding a life- 
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less corpse’; and insisted with earnest- 
ness that the funeral should immediately 
proceed. At this critical and important 
moment the body, to the great alarm and 
astonishment of all present, opened its 
eyes, gave a dreadful groan, and sank 
again into apparent death. 

“This put an end to all thoughts of 
burying him, and every effort was again 


employed in hopes of bringing about a | 


speedy resuscitation. In about an hour 


the eyes again opened, a heavy groan | 


proceeded from the body, and again all 


appearance of animation vanished. In | 


another hour life seemed to return with 
more power, and a complete revival took 
place, to the great joy of the family and 
friends, and to the no small astonishment 
and conviction of the very many who had 
been ridiculing the idea of restoring to 
life a dead body. 

“Mr. Tennent continued in so weak 


and low a state for six weeks that great | 


doubts were entertained of his final re- 
covery. However, after that period he 


recovered much faster; but it was about | 


twelve months before he was completely 
restored. After he was able to walk the 
room and to take notice of what passed 
around him, on a Sunday afternoon, his 
sister, who had stayed from church to at- 
tend him, was reading in the Bible, when 
he took notice of it, and asked her what 
she had in her hand. She answered that 
she was reading the Bible. He replied, 
‘What is the Bible? I know not what 
you mean.’ This affected the sister so 
much that she burst into tears, and in- 
formed him that he was once well ac- 
quainted with it. On her reporting this 
to the brother when he returned, Mr. 
Tennent was found, upon examination, to 
be totally ignorant of every transaction 
of his life previous to his sickness. He 
could not read a single word, neither did 
he seem to have an idea of what it meant. 
As soon as he became capable of atten- 


tion he was taught to read and write, as | 


children are usually taught, and afterward 
began to learn the Latin language under 
the tuition of his brother. One day, as 
he was reciting a lesson in Cornelius 


Nepos, he suddenly started, clapped his 
hand to his head, as if something had 
hurt him, and made a pause. His brother 
asked him what was the matter; he said 
he felt a sudden shock in his head, and it 
now seemed to him as if he had read that 
book before. By degrees his recollection 
was restored, and he could speak the 
Latin as fluently as before his sickness. 
His memory so completely revived that 
| he gained a perfect knowledge of the past 
transactions of his life, as if no difficulty 
had previously occurred. This event, at 
the time, excited much interest and com- 
ment, and afforded not only matter of 
serious contemplation to the devout 
Christian, especially when connected with 
what follows in this narration, but fur- 
nished a subject of deep investigation and 
learned inquiry to the real philosopher 
| and curious anatomist. 

“ When some startling case of mystery 
like the above agitates a community, and 
the question is whether a certain person 
was dead or not, it is astonishing to find 
how many well-authenticated instances 
there are of persons erroneously reported 
dead. A man is alive in Boston to-day 
who was supposed to be dead when on 
board a ship returning home, and prepa- 
rations were made for his burial in the 
deep. He knew everything that was go- 
ing on around him, but could make no 
sign of life. The preparations went on, 
and he was actually lowered over the side 
of the ship, when he felt that he must 
make the last desperate effort to bring 
the mind to act in the body, and he suc- 

| ceeded in lifting his hand. This motion 
| arrested attention, he was taken into the 
| ship again, and was.restored to health. 
| Marvellous is the fact of this knowledge 
| of outward things, when the mind seems 
| locked up, and not a single sense reports 
| the news of the outward world! 

“ For more than twenty years the extra- 
| ordinary case of Susan C. Godsey, better 
known as the ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ has puz- 
zled the most eminent physicians of this 
_country and Europe. She was born in 

Obion County, Tennessee, just across the 
State line, and about six miles from 
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Hickman, Kentucky. Her parents were 


extremely poor, and lived in a small log- 
house containing only one room. 


healthy, and seemed in nowise remarka- 
ble. At that age, however, she was 
stricken with fever, but was attended by 


an experienced physician who soon check- | 


ed the disease. The girl sunk into a 
slumber which lasted an unusually long 
time, and finally awoke weak, but well. 
To the surprise of the family and phy- 
sicians she remained awake but a few 
minutes, when she again went to sleep. 
From that time forward, a period of more 


than twenty-one years, she was never | 
awake more than three minutes at atime. | 
When her remarkable condition became | 


known, physicians flocked from all parts 


of the country to see her, and none | 


were able satisfactorily to account for 
the phenomenon, although many theories 
were advanced. One physician who visit- 


ed her continually for sixteen years, frank- | 


ly confessed that he could form no opin- 
ion regarding the cause. 

“ Mrs, Lydia M. Child gives an instance 
of an aged friend of hers, whose story she 
had from her own lips. 
ance she was lifeless. No impression 
could be made on the rigid form; sight, 


hearing, touch, taste, and smell, all seem- | 
ed dead. Yet she revived, and afterward | 
told her thoughts and feelings while her | 
She told | 


body was in that strange state. 
all that had been done in the room, all 
that had been said, and the very expres- 
sions of the countenances of her friends! 
She said she seemed to be standing, by 
her own body—out of it—witnessing, as 
a spectator, all that the friends and phy- 
sicians were doing to resuscitate it! Ah, 
we are fearfully and wonderfully made! 
“T, for one, can not put away the con- 
viction that more persons might be re- 
covered from deathlike trances could the 
friends be willing to do cautiously and 
perseveringly, winning life back by gen- 
tle and long-continued efforts. Who has 
not known cases of drowned persons 
having been recovered by the labors of 
love of some one more patient, gentle, 
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Until | 
eight years of age the girl was strong and | 


To all appear- | 
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| and quiet than the rest? There is too 


| little presence of mind and common-sense 
in cases of extreme difficulty. 

“A superstitious fear of dealing with 
the dead sometimes prevents the employ- 
ment of remedial means that. promise to 
bring into activity suspended animation. 
It is lamentable to see a fear of doing 
| with or for the seeming dead where no 
contagion can be feared. ‘What has 
Death wrought that should make the 
body fearful? What magic does it pos- 
sess? Voiceless beauty! what harm can 
come from thee? Why should we not sit 
by thy side, and yearn to read the mean- 
ing of that calm repose, that holy seren- 
ity ?’ 

“The prophet Elisha affords us an ex- 

ample where he hurried to the house in 
Shunem in which the beautiful child lay, 
mourned as the dead. The boy had been 
| out with the harvesters in the field, and 
sporting there he had become overheated ; 
he felt his brain whirling, as it were, and 
| cried, ‘Oh, my head!’ was borne home 
| and at last laid on the couch in the 
prophet’s room. Elisha came; he went 
in alone; he prayed to God, and then he 
| went to the couch and bowed over the 
| child, to impart his own warmth and 
| vitality; and restored the boy to health. 
So in the case of Eutychus, the young 
man who fell asleep while Paul was 
preaching, being wearied, and fell from 
the third loft and was taken up dead. 
Paul went down and fell on him, and em- 
bracing him, said: ‘Trouble not your- 
selves, for his life is in him,’ with the re- 
sult to his restoration. In neither of these 
cases is a miracle claimed to have been 
performed; but in both of them we see 
an unshrinking embrace of the lifeless 
| body, and a perfect quietness of proced- 
ure, a pious and a Christian presence of 
mind. 

“ The conditions of persons in sleep are 
four: Unconscious and passive, as in 
sound sleep. Conscious, yet passive, as in 
dreaming. Conscious and willing, yet 
powerless, as in nightmare. Unconscious, 
yet active, as in somnambulism And yet 

| beyond this there seems to be a state of 
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apathetic body and oblivious mind, while 
life is still present, running like the far- 
hidden stream whose existence only the 
poet imagines. Such are some of the 
cases where premature burial has taken 
place. One of the most astonishing cases 
f seeming death is undoubtedly that of 
Colonel Townsend, who could feign death 
and so apparently die that attending 
physicians at last concluded that he had 
carried his imitations too far, and had 
really died, like the actress who really 
became old and died of premature age by 
playing the part of the old and infirm. 
Colonel Townsend could become motion- 
less, rigid, and cold; a glassy film would 
overspread the eyes, and not a sign of 
vapor could be traced on the mirror when 
held to his mouth. During the continu- 
ance of this trance consciousness was en- 
tirely gone, and yet Townsend had the 
faculty of sedf-reantmation ! Celsus men- 
tions a priest who could do the like of 
this modern imitator of death. In an old 
Spectator is the advertisement of a cer- 
tain Nicholas Hart, who made an exhi- 


bition of himself as a singular sleeper. | 


The powder of white hellebore was once 
blown into the nostrils of one Elizabeth 
Parker to wake her from a similar sleep; 
but it only excoriated the skin of her 


nose, lips, and face, and showed the inhu- | 


manity of the doers of the deed. 


“Every medical work that has a chap- | 
ter on trances and death gives unques- | 
tionable cases of persons buried alive; | 


persons who, like John Scott and the Em- 


peror Zeno, came not only to life, but | 


gave evidence of power of action. Among 
the ancients a certain time was appropri- 
ated during which loud noises by cries 
and musical instruments were made by 
the side of an inanimate body. Plato, 
Asclepiades, and Pliny relate instances of 
the seeming dead being restored in the 
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death, and that it was an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the Talmud that clung so 
to the letter. 

“ Among the most singular instances of 
remarkable recovery cited in many works 
is that of Francois de Ceville, a French 
captain, who was missing at the siege of 
Rouen. At the storming of the town he 
was supposed to have been killed, and 
with others was thrown into a ditch, 
where he remained from eleven in the 
morning to half-past six in the evening, 
when his servant, observing some heat, 
carried his body into the house. For five 
days and nights no signs of life were given, 
though the body remained warm. At the 
end of that time the town was carried by 
storm; the besiegers entering the house 
where the body lay, regarded it as a 
corpse, and threw it out of the window; 
it fell on soft earth. Here it lay senseless 
for three days, when it was found and 
taken up by his relations for burial, but it 
was ultimately brought to life! After his 
recovery Ceville used to sign his name 





with the addition of, ‘three times born, 
three times buried, and three times risen 
from the dead by the grace of God,’ as 
remarkable circumstances having attend- 
ed his birth as his recovery from the 
ditch, the dirt, and the sepulchre. A 
more melancholy fate met the accom- 
| plished Abbé Prevost, who was waked to 
life by the instruments of the village sur- 
geon, from the suspended animation con- 
sequent on an apoplectic fit in the forest 
| of Chantilly. 
“Lady Rachel Russell is also cited as 
‘an instance where only the devoted love 
| of the husband and his visits to her after 
apparent death saved a beautiful and ami- 
| able woman from premature burial. An 
| authenticated incident is also told of 
| another English lady who fell into a state 
| of catalepsy after a violent nervous dis- 


sepulchre or on the funeral pile. The Jews | order. It seemed to her, as if in a dream, 
had many regulations, for though, from | that she was really dead; yet she was 
fear of pestilential diseases, inhumation perfectly conscious of all that happened 
was decreed by the Talmud to take place | around her in this dreadful state. She 
before a night should pass, many Rabbis | distinctly heard her friends speaking and 
maintain that the utmost care should be | lamenting her death at the side of her 
taken to ascertain the actual presence of | coffin; she felt them put on her dead- 
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produced an indescribable mental anxiety. | 
She tried to cry, but her soul was without 
power, and could not act on her body. 
She had the contradictory feeling, as if 
she were in her own body and yet not in 
it, atoneandthesametime. It was equal- 
ly impossible for her to stretch out her 
arm or toopen her eyes, as to cry, although 
she continually endeavored to doso. The 
internal anguish of her mind was, how- 
ever, at its utmost height when the funeral 
hymns were sung, and when the lid of 
the coffin was about to be fastened down. 
The thought that she was about to be 
buried alive was the first one that gave | 
activity to her soul, and caused it to | 
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“Such facts as these ought to induce 
more caution in the disposition of per- 
sons supposed to be deceased than is now 
customary in the community. The ap- 
pearance and condition of the bodies 
should be more closely observed, and a 
longer delay in burial practiced. We are 
compassed about with mysteries, and the 
God of our being holds in His own keep- 
ing the key to a thousand secrets in our 
formation. The secret things belong to 
Him, the revealed to us, that we may be 
cautious, prudent, and always live in that 
simple manner that is best for a true en- 
joyment of life.” 
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THE SELFISH SENTIMENTS. { 


HE functions of these faculties, viz., 


Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Self- | 
esteem, and Firmness, work partly in re- | 
spect to ourselves: hence they are called | 
selfish, and partly in our relations with | 
others: hence they have the nature of a | 
sentiment. 


7 weitetinre 


. geri Latellect’’ 4 
Sentiments 


Fig. 1.—Groups oF Facuttigs. 


We have only to imagine a person to 
be utterly destitute of Cautiousness, 
which imparts the sense of fear; or Ap- 
probativeness, which gives the desire for 
approval of our fellows, whether friends 
or strangers; or Self-esteem, which lays 
the foundation for personal self-reliance | 
and ability to adopt a course of responsi- | 


bility without flinching; or Firmness, 
which gives strength of purpose and 
steadfastness, to see what a blank the 
deficiency of any one of these would make 
in the character. It would be almost 
equivalent to taking a cog out of a wheel 
in machinery ; it would either suspend the 


| motion or render it exceedingly rough 


and jangied. Yet we have men whoseem 
almost wholly deficient in respect to them, 
as we have also men who seem excessively 
developed in one or another of them. As 
we have stated in the early part of this 
subject,.character is made up of a com- 
bination of faculties, and the shades 
of character depend upon the relative 
strength or weakness of the different 
faculties. 
CAUTIOUSNESS. 


Let us consider the effect of Cautious- 
ness on the character of a human being: 
premising that an equal and fair develop- 
ment of this important function is intend- 
ed to be, and works as a judicious, pru- 
dential regulator of the whole life and 
character as it stands related to the 
troubles and dangers belonging to life. 

In the child, the proper development of 
Cautiousness will keep it on the alert re- 
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specting difficulty and danger, and is 
worth more in the promotion of its safety 


than the care of half a dozen nurses. | 
| brings to Cautiousness a picture of that 
| which may be dangerous, Caution insists 
| on a careful investigation and prudential 


When a little child can get freed from its 
attendant on the street, it runs with all 
its might, and the nurse generally runs 


after it, and perhaps, when overtaken, | 


there is a battle for liberty; but let the 


nurse remain fixed, and as soon as the | 


child finds it is not pursued, it will cau- 


tiously proceed a little distance, and on | 
seeing something that it does not under- | 
stand, and finding itself, as it were, thrown | 


on its own resources and responsibility, 
it begins to hesitate and retreat, and per- 
haps is glad to run back to its nurse’s 
arms. 

When the faculty of Cautiousness is 
very weak, the child or man seems to 
have very little idea of danger, and it 
should be remembered that while grown 
people suppose their intellect is their 
guard in reference to danger, the interior 
sense of the possibility of danger comes 
from Cautiousness, and the reason helps 
to study the relations of the outward 
world to us in respect to danger. For 
instance, while driving a man sees a black 
shadow, or a muddy hole, he can not tell 
which, in the distance ; he has seen such 
things before, and has found by experi- 
ence that danger may be connected with 
them. The intellectual appreciation of 
that which he has seen awakens at once 
a feeling of cautiousness ; but remember, 
it is Cautiousness, not the reason, that 
feels the fear; because the fear arouses 
before the intellect knows whether it is a 
deep mud-hole or merely one that has 
been dried up and made solid and safe. 
Yet Cautiousness, that knows nothing but 
fear, raises an apprehension, and the im- 
agination may come in to recount all the 
troubles that ever have arisen to the man 
in a lifetime in regard to such apparent 
danger, and drivers will remember how 
flat they feel when having approached 
near enough to such a dangerous-looking 
place to see what it is, they find that there 
is no danger at all. Thus Cautiousness 
mingles with every faculty that can pos- 
sibly be interested in personal safety. 
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| Caution combines with other faculties in 


many interesting ways. When the intel- 
lect, through observation and memory, 


approach to the difficulty, and does not 
cease its monitions until judgment and 
other sources of knowledge have, by their 
co-ordinate action upon Caution, allayed 
its excitement. 

It is interesting to notice how far fear 
arouses courage, or how Cautiousness 
awakens Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness; hence, if a man is cornered and as- 
sailed, although if in an open field he 
might obey Caution and run for his life, 


Fig. 2.—CauTiOusNEss. 


when brought to bay will fight with 
something fiercer than courage—with the 
desperation that fear begets, and in its 
action upon Combativeness and Destruct- 
iveness makes them terrible... It is not 
courage but desperation that leads one to 
fight when cornered. A dog will fight 
better in an open field than he will in a 
corner, for when cornered he is apt to 
submit, while if assailed in an open field 
he fights back. In fact, a dog will fight 
a lion or a bear, or bite a wagon-wheel ; 
but a cat assailed in the open field will 
retreat up a tree or anywhere else that 
promises safety; but let a cat be corner- 
ed, and she will fight ten men and ten 
dogs—the more the fiercer will she fight, 
and perish fighting. Men who have 
rambled in the forests where partridges 
are to be found will recall instances in 
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which they have surprised the timid hen | break. Thus Cautiousness was our guide 
with her chicks, and the first intimation Any one of us would have run, on 
the innocent wanderer has that he has | what we call a “spring board,” if properly 


disturbed the home of the timid partridge | made from selected material. 


Such a 


with her brood is by feeling her fighting | board is sometimes used where swimmers 
at his legs; of course, impotently in this | dive into the river or lake, and therefore 


case, but with a fierceness begotten of 
parental love and fear as connected with 
the chicks; for without the chicks she 
would have taken wing and gone with a 
whirr out of sight; but with her chicks 
she would fight an army. In this case 
parental love overcomes Caution or, 
arouses Caution in behalf of her chicks, 
and then Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are brought to the work of defending 
the chicks at the risk of her own life. 
We have many a time fled from such an 
encounter with a sublime admiration for 
the heroic self-devotion of the mother, 
who is known to be, in respect to herself, 
extremely timid. Thus we see how Cau- 
tiousness, which is called a selfish senti- 
ment, becomes a social element when fear 
is excited in behalf of progeny that is 
cherished by parental love. In this case 
Caution is not a selfish sentiment. 

Where Cautiousness is moderately de- 
veloped people appear rash, and lacking 
in good judgment, with respect to danger. 
We have seen a man working on a scaf- 
fold high enough to break his legs or 
neck if he fell, and with nothing to sup- 
port him but a single board twelve inches 
wide and twelve feet long; to be sure, it 
was made of spruce timber, which is 
tough, but it would bend more than a 
foot when he walked from end to end. 
Every one else was excited, through the 
monitions of Cautiousness; but he had 
studied it from an intellectual point of 
view, just as the most of us would have 
done if the board had been only two feet 
from the ground ; then the discomfort of 
the yielding to the tread in walking 
would be the only inconvenience, as there 
would be no danger to excite Cautious- 
ness. He insisted upon it that it was 
strong enough to hold him; so it was, 
but we were studying to be certain that 
there was no flaw or knotty place in the 
board which would make it liable to 





involves no danger to neck or limb; but 
our friend would pick up a board, appar- 
ently with carelessness, and slap it on its 
supports, and walk on it as if it were 
solid ground, so far as any sense of dan- 
ger were concerned. Men with little 
Cautiousness often leave out important 
matter in writing a letter or an important 
contract ; they are apt to take things for 
granted. Theirs is not the motto of 
large Caution, namely, “Sure bind, sure 
find,” but rather, “I think it will be all 
right.” 

An error in educational government 
often arises through the excessive action 
of this faculty in those who have the 
charge of children. Such persons will 
try to frighten the little subject, threaten- 
ing to go away and leave it, or to give it 
to some stranger to carry off, or to hand 
it over to the policeman, or say that 
some dangerous agency will seize upon it 
and carry it off in the dark; and confid- 
ing and timid childhood respects the 
monition and, perhaps, submits through 
fear. When old enough to know that 
the fears were fictitious, it learns to dis- 
credit anything the person may say; but 
the evil effects of the excessive activity 
of his Cautiousness is not necessarily ab- 
rogated by time, and the probability is, 
that that same child, when it becomes a 
mother or father, will repeat the same 
terrible treatment toward children. We 
would emphasize this to condemn it, and 
appeal to mothers especially to rectify 
their error in this regard. Ifa child has 
excessive Caution it is generally appealed 
to through Caution, just as, if it has 
excessive Alimentiveness, candies and 
cakes and something to eat will be prom- 
ised. A person with a full share of Cau- 
tiousness, without excess, will feel cau- 
tious in regard to reputation, in regard 
to one’s dignity and standing, in regard to 
one’s property, working with Acquisitive- 
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ness, or in regard to one’s friendships and 
social interests. 

Let a person love another, and with 
what prudence and anxious care every- 
thing will be done or avoided that will 
be calculated to disturb those delightful 
relationships. If one wants vivid evi- 
dence of Cautiousness as connected with 
the social nature, let him watch a young 
mother as she exhibits it in her tender in- 
terest for the little sleeping infant ; how 
carefully she walks lest it be awakened ; 


how silently she closes doors or opens | 


them; how she refrains from permitting 
any person to make a racket; how she 


will cover up the face with a doyble | 


green veil, then a blanket, and perhaps a 


| what is done and avoided for the sake 
|of the speech of people, he will get 
an idea of the influence of Approbative- 
ness upon the action of nearly every 
other faculty. Let some new style of 
dress, or of dressing the hair be intro- 
duced, and how much ashamed and mor- 
tified people soon become if they are 
not able to copy the fashion and adopt 
the usage. Dr. Franklin said that “if 
everybody were blind but himself, he 
would not care particularly about the 
color or cut of his clothes,” and the sup- 
position is that people are not blind ; 
we therefore do care about the color 
and cut of our clothing. Watch a party 
| of ladies and gentlemen as they meet on 





shawl, in the middle of July, when the | 
child wants all the fresh air possible! | 
We have seen a child pinned up like a | 


sore finger in cold weather until it required 
a mother and grandmother to find out 
where the head was, and undo it; and one, 
the first baby, was so wrapped that it was 
black in the face when undone. And we 
can see it in a hen when she comes, the 
first time, from the nest with a dozen 
chicks, how every feather stands on end 
perpendicularly ; how she swings on her 
centre and squalls defiance at everything 
that might alarm or harm a chick! 
other words, it is Parental Love and Cau- 
tiousness combined, and on the eve of 
insanity. If she were a human mother 
she would bundle up her chicks and pin 
them tight. 


APPROBATIVENESS. 


Approbativeness brings us into rela- 
tionship with our fellow-men. Since we 
must live with others, the desire of ap- 
proval is apparently necessary, though 
some people seem so utterly deficient in 
this faculty that they seem to care noth- 
ing about public opinion, and “I don’t 
care” isthe frequent remark. This, how- 
ever, is sometimes mere bravado and a 
kind of defence against criticism; but 
generally people do care, some excessive- 
ly so, and they suffer untold agonies 


In | 
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Fig. 3.—APPROBATIVENESS. 
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| the street ; see how the eye sweeps from 
| foot to head to take in the whole make- 
| up of a person’s wardrobe. If the fash- 
jion is a little out of date there is a 
| curl of the lip and an evident, “Oh, how 
‘can she be so dowdy as to wear that 
|old thing, a last year’s hat trimmed in 
| the old style; why does she comb her 
| hair that way? why don’t she cover up 
| her forehead with a bang?” And in 
| phrenological examinations we are some- 
times required to brush away the bang 
| from the forehead in order to judge the 
| developments, and the girl or lady will 
| scramble to fix it back again as if it were 

shameful to show her bare forehead, for- 
| getting that six years before she combed 
| her hair away from the forehead, and 


through their fear of ridicule, censure, or | from the back upward to the crown of the 
disgrace; and if the reader will think | head, and tied it with a cord, and that 
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‘it was then the thing to do. When the 
style is to have the sleeves flowing and 
open clear to the elbow, or to have them 
so tight one can hardly get them on, or 
to have the skirts so long that they trail 
the sidewalk, or, what is much better, 
short enough to be kept clean and tidy, 
what is the fashion, the usage, or the 
public sentiment on the subject, Ap- 
probativeness seizes upon, and Imi- 
tation helps to carry it out. A few 
years ago the white houses were 
painted a soft brown, which perhaps was 
an improvement, making them easier to 
the eye. At one time the sashes are 
painted crimson, at another time green; 
curtains must be at one time of lace, 
again of soft brown muslin, again Chinese 
red; and we have seen within a year or 
two plaid for parlor curtains, and a whole 
block of houses would be curtained ex- 
actly alike; one following another. Let 
us see how Approbativeness, then, co- 
ordinates with other faculties to bring 
about results; how it arouses Combative- 
ness to defend the reputation; how it 
makes the person who is combative feel 
ambitious to be the best fighter, or the 
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best runner, or the best swimmer; or 
with Tune, the best musician, the best | 
chess-player, or billiard player, or walker. | 
How Approbativeness excites Acquisi- | 
tiveness, or masters it, so that it will | 
spend its earnings on whatever is fash- | 
ionable. Everybody knows that many 
people have to suffer and sacrifice in cer- | 
tain directions in order to have their cur- | 
tains, their carpets, their furniture, their 
dress and appearance, such as the pub- 
lic seems to require ; each is ambitious to 
stand well in the esteem of all; hence a 
point is strained to have things nice, like 


money ; hence the endeavor of people in 
great money centres for the acquisition 
of wealth to live ona fashionable street, 
and drive a stylish carriage, and have a 
desirable and prominent opera box, and 
an ambitiously located pew in the best 
church, 

Around these desirable things points 
are strained, and Conscience is twisted, 
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and energy is aroused and policy is in- 
voked, and the desire and skill to make 
money strained to its highest tension, to 
satisfy these exorbitant and many times 
foolish claims of Approbativeness. Of 
course, Inhabitiveness gives a desire to 
hav> a home, but it does not necessarily 
say that it must be four stories high, if 
two stories are enough ; or that it should 
cost sixty thousand or a hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn, who resided 
on a famous and beautiful corner, had 
a wife, without children, and they main- 
tained their great four-story house, and 
had a drove of servants. The man finally 
sold his house, and when questioned on 
the subject replied: “I have kept a ser- 
vants’ boarding-house long enough.” 
Everybody knows that the desire to have 
a stylish home and keep everything going 
as if there were abundant wealth and re- 
finement and taste to be ministered to, as 
well as to entertain friends for the grati- 
fication of the social nature, was the 
prime motive of keeping up such an estab- 
lishment. We hear ladies talking to each 
other, “They live in handsome style”; 
“they keep four servants ”; and perhaps 
in six months the man fails and pays 
thirty cents on a dollar, and they call 
that “being unfortunate in business.” 
How Approbativeness is fostered by 
Ideality, by the sense of the beautiful ; 
how Approbativeness and music work 
together ; how historical and educational 
elements minister, by success and elo- 
quence and intellectual power, to the 
gratification of Approbativeness; nay, 
how does Approbativeness sting and in- 
spire the student to “consume the mid- 


| night oil,” that he may win the prize of 
other people, and Acquisitiveness and | 
Secretiveness are enlisted to earn the | 


his academic course and stand first as a 
scholar; how we boast of the splendid in- 
tellect of our friends, of their excellent 
culture; and Approbativeness sits like a 
queen and plays upon the faculties, and 
they work to win our applause and to 
gratify our ambition, and the result is 
called happiness. 

The consideration of the other organs 
belonging to this group must be deferred 
to the next number. NELSON SIZER. 
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THE CITADEL OF GAETA. 


A= the great conflicts which in 
later years have shaken Europe, and 
in which our own country has taken so 
deep an interest, we ought to remember 


reports of the conflict. I[t was at Gaeta 
that King Bomba, the last of the Neapol- 
itan Bourbons, faithfully assisted by his 
Amazon wife, defended his fallen throne. 
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Garibaldi’s brave contest in the south of 
Italy, in 1860, which joined at last both of 
the Sicilies to one part of the united Italy. 
low often was Gaeta mentioned in the 


It was here, in the'r last stronghold, the 
Bourbon dynasty of Naples, so hatefi { to 
the friends of likerty, ended its days. 
Gaeta was its last protection, and did not © 
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surrender until sickness and loss made 
any further defense of its terribly assailed 
fortress impossible to maintain longer. 

Those who lived before these events 
may remember the revolutionary year 
1848, when Pope Pius IX. was obliged to 
fly from Rome and seek refuge in Gaeta. 
And if one go further back in the history 
of Italy, he will find that once before has 
a pope found shelter within its massive 
walls, and many times has Gaeta endured 
famous sieges. In 1712 the Austrians, 
after having discharged 20,000 cannon 
shots and thrown in 1,400 bombs, suc- 
ceeded in taking Gaeta from its small 
band of defenders, consisting of 2,400 
Spaniards. 

In 1806 Joseph Bonaparte, brother of 
Napoleon I., besieged it for six months 
before the fortress fell into his hands. The 
name Gaeta will always bring to the mind 
of the well-educated, memories of bold 
conflict and patient endurance. We can 
trace it back to the darkness of legendary 
time, and to the Roman period. Virgil 
tells us that its Latin and ancient name, 
Cajeta, has its origin from having been 
the burial-place of Cajeta, the nurse of 
fEneas, who followed him here after his 
long travels. Strabo says it comes from 
a Laconian term, Baidria, a hollow or 
cavity, alluding to a receding of the shore. 
Gaeta, indeed, can rival Rome in age, and 
during the reign of her empcrors was a 
favorite resort for the nobles. In Gaeta 
are many classic remains. There are to 
be seen ruins of villas, theatres, and of 
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the circus, and there is a fine marble vase 
by the Athenian sculptor, Salpione. In 
the great strong tower of the citadel is 
the tomb of the Constable Bourbon killed 
when Rome was taken in 1527. In its 
early growth we see the coming grandeur 
of Italy’s proudest republics. There are 
now above 16,000 people in Gaeta, thriving 
upon its fisheries, and oil and wine and 
fruit trade. 

Gaeta is most beautifully situated on a 
promontory projecting into the Mediter- 
ranean, and joined to the mainland by a 
low, narrow isthmus, protected by solid 
walls. On the top of this promontory is 
the circular tower d’Orlundo, said to be 
the ancient mausoleum of Lucius Mu- 
natius Glaucus, the friend of Augustus. 

The striking position of Gaeta makcs it 
a strong fortress, and also gives it a de- 
lightful climate. So high is the promon- 
tory that on all sides the cooling sca 
breezes come, soothing and allayiny the 
oppressive summer heat. Its beautiful 
bay has been celebrated in the verse of 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace. Our illustra- 
tion furnishes a faint idea of it. The deep 
blue sky, the not less glorious ocean ; tlic 
glowing, ever changing green and olive 
and orange, all worked into life with 
Horace’s fairest children by the warm sun 
of lovely Italy, contribute to the great at- 
tractions of this fair spot of earth. Le- 
yond the region of the Alps the sun never 
shines as brightly as on Gaeta’s matchless 
landscape, with its ever variegated charm. 

L. M. M. 


BISHOP SIMPSON. 


ATHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D.. | 
who went to rest amid the flowers 
and tears of a nation at his home in 
Philadelphia, June 18, 1884, was a man 
of wide culture, great oratorical powers, 
untiring will, and rare magnetic gifts. 
He was born June 21, 1811, in Cadiz, 
Ohio, son of James and Sarah [Tingly] 
Simpson. His father was a merchant in 
the place, and displayed manifest ability 
in trade. His primary education was 


received at Cadiz, where he began the 
study of classics, afterward entering Mad- 
ison College, Pennsylvania. Later he 
was transferred to Allegheny College, 
Pennsylvania, where he was graduated. 
This graduation was followed by the 
study of medicine in Cadiz, Ohio, where 
he earned the M.D., in 1833. 

Being dissatisfied with the prospect 
of ministering only to the physical ail- 
ments of his kind he yielded to an im- 
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pulse that had moved him long, and en- 
tered the pulpit. For this work he was 
specially suited. His personal presence 
was commanding and pleasing; his voice 
full, clear, and penetrating ; his intellect- 
ual attainments and breadth of thought 
unusual; his language chaste and fer- 
vent; his temperament active, and sus- 
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| shone as a star among his friends, and 
| glided by the right of moral excellence 
and intellectual capacity to the highest 
position of honor in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. There he has for the 
third of a century been a fixed and guid- 
Uplifted to a higher firma- 
ment, with these summer days he is lost 


ing light. 














Bisnor 


tained by force and endurance exceed ng 
that of most men. He joined the Pitts- 
burg Conference. His oratory and mas- 
tery of doctrinal discourse combined to 
render him a preacher of great power 


and an exceptional religious instructor. | 
His pastoral career, which extended over 


a space of fifty years, was one of remarka- 
ble brilliance. While he was ever sur- 


rounded by the halo of affection, he | 
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to mortal view, mourned, beloved, hon- 
ored, and blessed. 

He was a man of strong physique and 
tireless energy. His physical powers 
being wholly equal to the strain his in- 
spired soul and outreaching active mind 
put upon them until the morning of 
September 12, 1880, when he was taken 
seriously ill while conducting religious 
services in San Francisco, and had to be 
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supported from the pulpit. Since that | 


date, although able at intervals to per- 
form much clerical work, his health grad- 
ually declined. 

In 1837 Rev. Mathew Simpson was 
elected Vice-President of Allegheny Col- 
lege, and also appointed Professor of 
Natural Sciences in that institution. In 
this capacity he served two years, then 
accepted the Presidency of the Indiana 
Asbury University. He filled the chair 
there with honor until 1848, when he be- 
came editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate in Cincinnati. In 1852 he was 
elevated to the episcopate at Boston, and 
during the intervening period has pre- 
sided at Annual Conferences in every 
State in the Union, and in most of the 
Territories. In 1857 he was sent by the 
General Conference as fraternal delegate 
to the Irish and British Conference, also 
to the Evangelical Alliance in Berlin. 
After transacting these missions he made 
an extended trip through Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, and Palestine. Later he became 
President of the Biblical Institute, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, visited Mexico, Germany, 
Switzerland, and other countries to par- 
ticipate in the furtherance of church 


work, The degree of LL.D. was con- | 
ferred on Bishop Simpson by the Wes- | 
leyan University in 1871, it having some | 


years previously given himthe D.D. ° 

In 1878 he delivered a series of “ Lec- 
tures on Preaching” before the Theo- 
logical 


religious literature. It was not only asa 


grand figure in Methodism, that Bishop | 


Simpson was great. 
matters of general 


Keenly alive to all 
interest, with the 


good of mankind, the nation, and the | 
world at heart, he looked far beyond de- | 


nominational boundaries. The Christian 
Bishop was a Christian Patriot; known 
and honored throughout the world as 
one of America’s best and most influen- 
tial citizens. It was he who attended his 
warm friend Abraham Lincoln during 
his second inaugural honors, cheering 





Department of Yale College, | 
which were gathered into a volume. | 
His book, “ A Hundred Years of Method- | 
ism,” is also a valuable Contribution to | 
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him with hopeful promises and beautiful 
similes. It was he who delivered the 
grandly mournful and brilliant eulogy, 
the funeral sermon of President Lincoln, 
at Springfield, Illinois, May 5, 1865. It 
was he who invoked the Divine blessing 
upon us and all nations at the opening o/ 
our Centennial International Exposition 
in 1876. It was he who electrified the 
Londoners at the memorable meeting 
of Americans in Exeter Hall, which was 
called to mourn the death of President 
Garfield. Minister J. Russell Lowell had 
pronounced his beautiful and exhaustive 
eulogy ; others of note had spoken ; when 
the measured programme was completed 
Bishop Simpson rose with an eloquent 
impromptu tribute to our murdered Presi- 
dent that lifted the great audience to its 
feet. When in full, resonant tones he asked 
in well-chosen words God’s blessing on 
England’s Queen, “Three cheers for 
Queen Victoria” were given almost con- 
vulsively. Hundreds of strong men and 
women in the vast assembly burst into 
tears, making one of the most impressive 
scenes on record. His beautiful and fer- 
vent expressions had their well-spring in 
a wise judgment and _finely-balanced 
mind. At the late Methodist General 
Conference, held in Philadelphia during 
the month of May, a continuous session 
of four weeks, Bishop Simpson, though in 
very frail health, appeared thrice, his 
presence eliciting warm demonstrations oi! 
pleasure from the assembly. At the close 
of the session he was there, and bidding 
the Conference a final farewell, invoked 
God's blessing most reverently upon th 
Church. It seemed as though particular 
strength was given for this beautiful- and 
characteristic closing act of his life. 

His wife, a gifted lady of matured love- 
liness, survives him, as do five children, 
one son and four daughters. The son, 
Verner Simpson, is a member of the 
Philadelphia bar. The eldest daughter 
is the wife of Rev. C. W. Buoy, and th 
second daughter, the wife of Col. J. k. 
Weaver, Consul-General of the United 
States at Vienna. Sibbie and Ida are un- 
married. MRS. S. L, OBERHOLTZER. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN 


Serna: should be kept one big, sacred | 


corner in every human heart for the 


little children and old people. They seem | 


to be nearer heaven than persons in mid- 
dle life. Two most lovable traits, kind- 


ness and truth, are natural to both. And | 


truly— 


‘« There 1s nothing so kingly as kindness ; 
And there is nothing so royal as truth.” 


They don't wear masks, and we love 
them for it. There is no pretension, no 
seeming to be what they are not. 

Natural, spontaneous, and free are all 
the actions of the little ones. Not always 
smiles and good humor, of course. But 
who would want all sunshine and no 
showers? Monotony tires us. The 
thorn-covered bushes make the perfume 
of the roses none the less sweet. Pure, 
tresh, and joyous as the glad spring-time 
are the children; cheery as the birds, 
abounding with life and happy in ex- 
istence. 

Very bare and bleak and cold would 
this world be without them; they keep 
our hearts young and warm. Their pres- 
ence is a sort of fountain of youth where- 
by we keep from growing old. We can 
hardly imagine a person to be good and 
noble who has not some nook in his 
heart where often linger loving thoughts 
of some child. 

A house that does not have daily re- 
sounding through its rooms the silvery 
tones of a child’s merry voice hardly de- 
serves the name of home. And when 
there are so many homeless orphan waifs 
in the world no household has any busi- 
ness to be without at least one child in it. 
And no home is completely and prop- 
erly furnished, no matter how grand, 
tasteful, and costly it is, if some child be 
not a part of itsfurniture. Little children 
are the flowers, the poetry, the sweetness 
of life. 

Jesus wished to teach us something 
when He took the little ones in His 


| Heaven to keep and bless them. 
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arms and blessed them. All these little 
folks who are the coming men and wom- 
en of the world, how carefully and wisely 
should they be guarded! All influence 
brought to bear upon them now will 
never be effaced, but the effects will be 
manifested in after life. And not less 
gently should we treat the dear old peo- 
ple. I mean the good old people who 
are “found in the way of righteousness, 
and whose hoary heads are crowns of 
glory.” Their very presence seems to 
let fall a benediction upon us. The aged 
have so well been likened to our beautiful 
autumn-time, when— 


The leaves kissed by the sun’s bright rays ; 
Nodding farewell to summer days: 

A serene stillness fills the air, 

Only a rustling here and there, 

Softly murmuring through the trees, 

Low, sweet music borne on the breeze. 
We wonder if each old tree grieves 

At losing its beautiful leaves. 


But the trees are not dead—they, like 
the old people, have a life within that will 


some day open into new beauty. Now 
almost done with the work and worry of 
the heated summer-time of middle life, 
in the richness of their ripened years are 
ready for the death-angel to carry them 
to the happy harvest home. 

There has been the May-day of young 
life ; the strife and bustle of a later time; 
and now tired of it all, calmly await 
the awakening into a renewed life, and to 
a higher, better work. 

It is a pleasure to be near those we love, 
and we want to draw very close to the 
beloved aged; put our hands caressingly, 
aye, reverently upon their heads and 
smooth down the gray hairs. 

Yes, the good old people and the little 
children—we love them both; and pray 
And 
may our earth never be without their 
benign presence and influence keeping 
our hearts tender and true. 

S. M. BIDDLE. 
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CHINA: ITS AGE, GOVERNMENT, AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS.—II. 


. ‘HE educational system of the Chinese 
can not be placed upon a level with 
the systems of more civilized nations, 


although it has many features that might | 
It is a remark- | 


be profitably imitated. 
able fact that a nation whose religious 


conceptions are so degraded, and who, | 


until within a few years, has withdrawn 
itself from all communication with civil- 
ized countries, should have based all 
preferment upon education, although it 
be of an inferior kind. Females in China 
are not, as a general thing, considered 
worth the trouble of educating. Some 
Chinese ladies are, however, well edu- 
cated. Many families among the wealthy 


| pupil is taught submission to the laws, 
to parents, and all superiors, together 
with a peaceful demeanor. 
ompetitive examinations are a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and it is by their means that every 
office in the land is filled. It is natural 
| for every parent to hope that one of his 
| sons will distinguish himself in the walks 
of literature; and in China, perhaps 
more than in most countries, the parcnt 
is honored by the virtues of the son and 
degraded by his vices. 
To fit a youth to become a candidate 
| for literary honor requires many years of 
| laborious application to study. Five or 


employ private tutors, and where this is | six years are spent in committing to 
the case the daughters are frequently | memory the writings of the ancient 
allowed to participate in the studies of sages. Another six years are spent by 
their brothers. Boys are sent to school | the student in acquiring a knowledge of 
at a very early age, where they are taught | the art of composition. To this end he 
those universally essential studies—read- | is obliged to learn a vast number of set 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. They are | phrases and apt similes. 
also taught their various duties to parents, | There are two classes of examinations 
teachers, and magistrates, as well as to | for those who aspire to literary and po- 
their equals and inferiors. | litical honors. In the first class the ex- 
There are, strictly speaking, no free | aminations are threefold, and occur an- 
schools in China, although the system of nually. The successful candidates receive 
education is regulated by law, and every | a degree which corresponds te that of 
district is obliged to maintain a public A.B. in our colleges; in the second class 
school. The primary schools are taught | the examinations occur once in three 
at cheap rates—the expense being but | years, and degrees corresponding to our 
two or three dollars per year for each | degrees of A.M. and LL.D. are conferred. 
scholar. Although the expense is so | The Chinese take great pains to instil 
small, it is seldom that a laboring man | into the minds of the young a proper 
can educate more than one son, as his | sense of the value of an education. To 
wages are but a few pennies per day. | this end they have written many volumes 
Evening schools are established in all the | of short and simple tales, which they 


large cities and most of the villages for | 
the benefit of boys who are obliged to | 
labor during the day. At the age of | 
fifteen those scholars who have made the | 
greatest advancement in their studies are 
sent to schools of a higher grade. where 
public lectures are given by learned pro- 
fessors upon the government and laws of 
the empire, and upon such other subjects 
as are best calculated to fit them for 
offices of State. In these schools the 


read to the young as soon as they are old 
enough to comprehend them. A single 
example is sufficient : 

“There was a boy whose father was so 
poor that he could not afford to send 
him to school, but was obliged to make 
him work all day in the field to help 
maintain the family. The lad was so 
anxious to learn that he proposed giving 
up a part of the night to study, but as 
his mother had not the means of supply- 
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ing him with a lamp for that purpose, he | 
brought home every evening a glow- 
worm, which, being held in a thin piece 
of gauze and applied to the lines of a 
book, gave sufficient light to enable him 
to read; and thus he acquired so much 


| mit to no other. 


and the officers of Government will sub- 
They treat other ex- 
isting systems with supreme contempt. 
Confucius was born about 550 B.C., in 
what is now the province of Shantung. 
He was the son of a lady of illustrious 
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knowledge that, in the course of time, | family, if not of imperial rank. His an- 
he became a minister of state, and sup- | cestors had held high offices under Gov- 
ported his parents in ease and comfort in | ernment for several generations ; but his 
their old age.” | father dying when he was but three years 

Among the religious systems of the | of age, and leaving him but poorly pro- 
Chinese, the worship of Confucius stands | vided for, he was obliged to work at 
pre-eminent. It is the State religion, | manual labor during his early years. Ae 
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married but one wife, at the age of nine- 
teen, but divorced her after she had 
borne him one son. At the age of twenty 
he was appointed superintendent of grain 
and cattle in his native province. He 
afterward held the position of Mandarin 
at court; but being grieved because the 
emperor refused to follow his advice, he 
resigned his office and went into a neigh- 
boring province, where he became a 
teacher of morals. 

Confucius lived seventy-three years. 
Toward the close of his life he mourned 
much over modern degeneracy. A few 
days before his death he said to his 
disciples: “Kings refuse to follow my 
maxims, and since I am no longer useful 


in the world, it is best that I should leave | 


it.” His descendants inherited the title 
of Mandarin, and are the only heredi- 
tary nobility in China. He had several 
thousand disciples by whom he was held 
in the deepest veneration. After his 


death they erected a tent near his tomb, 
and many of them remained for three 
years mourning for him, and offering 


prayers and sacrifices. 

His doctrines were based upon the con- 
ception that human nature is good and 
be2utiful, unless obscured by the darkness 
of ignorance or sullied by the contagion 
of vice. As the best method of restoring 


its original purity, Confucius inculcated | 


reverence toward the Supreme Being, 
justice and benevolence toward others, 
temperate indulgence of the appetites, 
and a due regard to propriety in all 
things. 

Nearly twenty-five hundred years have 
passed since the death of Confucius, and 
he is as much venerated to-day as ever. 
He is worshipped as a superior being, and 
many temples are dedicated to him 
throughout China. The learned and tre- 


fined are very careful to distinguish be- | 
tween what they render to Confucius | 
and that offered by the common people | 
They | 


to the Buddhist and other idols. 
never employ in it any image or picture 
of the philosopher, but write his name 
with some culogistic title, as “ Most 


Holy” or “Wise,” on a tablet of wood 
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several inches long and one-third as 
wide, and before that present their obla- 
tions and bow themselves to the earth. 
Contemporary with Confucius there 
arose another great teacher called Lao- 
Kiun. He foundedasect called 7ao-‘se— 
from 7ao, reason or wisdom. He volun- 
tarily renounced the advantages of rank, 
and retired to the solitudes of the forests 
of India. He taught the existence of 
One Supreme Being, invisible, eternal, 
and incomprehensible, called Zao. Suc- 


| cessive emanations from him were sub- 
| ordinate spirits who produced the world 


and governed it in his stead, but as his 
agents. The science of Tao was the 
means of arriving at felicity and perfect 
freedom; although this science could 
only be obtained by severe mortifications 
of the body, entire subjection of the pas- 
sions, and devout contemplation. 

Lao acquired great reputation for sanc- 
tity, and marvellous stories are told of his 
birth. His statue was placed in the em- 
peror’s palace, a splendid temple was 
erected to him, and he was worshipped 
as a god. The Tao-tse have a sacred 
book fille¢ with magical formulas and 
invocations to spirits. From revelations 
contained in these writings, the teachers 
of this sect profess to be able to cast out 
evil spirits from those who are afflicted 
with diseases, to predict future events 
from the aspect of the stars, and to make 
gold by some mysterious process of al- 
chemy and magic. They have great in- 
fluence with the people, to whom they 


| sell amulets to preserve them from evil, 


and also innumerable small images of 
spirits and saints who have become God. 
The successors of Lao-Kiun are always 
honored with the title of chief mandarins. 


| The head of the sect resides in a mag- 


nificent palace in the district of Kiang-si. 
A great concourse of people, among 
whom are some persons of rank, flock 
thither from the neighboring provinces 
to have diseases cured or fortunes told. 
Buddhism is, however, the most ex- 
tensive of the religious systems of the 
Chinese. Introduced about the year 65 
of the Christian era, the new religion 
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took such hold upon the Chinese that in | 
five centuries there were three thousand | 
temples of the god Fo—the Chinese | 
name for Buddha—in the empire, and 
the “ emperor himself was so attached to 
the new faith that he resigned the Gov- | 
ernment to his adopted son, that he | 
might withdraw from all worldly affairs 
and devote himself entirely to meditation 
on divine things.” 

Buddhism has never gained much favor 
with the literati, by whom it is treated 
with contempt and ridicule, but the com- 
mon people are so attached to it that the 
Board of Rites have not deemed it pru- 
dent to express an opinion against it. 

Every Chinaman worships 


| of deities. 
| every department in life. 


are represented gods, goddesses, animals, 
flowers, etc. 

The Chincse worship a great number 
They have one for almost 
Among them 
are: To-ti, god of the earth; Pin Tseuh, 
a god of health; Hwa-kwang, the god of 


| fire; and Kwan-yan, “the hearer of cries.” 


The worship of the latter resembles that 
of the Virgin Mary among Romanists, 
and she is represented holding a child in 
her arms. 

A universal antl most powerful super- 
stition is the worship of the “ /ung 
shwin,” or powers of nature. If a house 


be built upon lower ground than another, 





also the spirits of his ances- 
tors, both in private and in 





public. They build great halls, 
and support them at an en- 
ormous expense. In these 
halls they erect tablets to their 
departed ancestry and offer 
sacrifices to them. They have 
set days in each month on 
which they assemble in their 
respective halls to offer sac- 
rifice and burn incense. 

On the fifteenth day of the 
eighth Chinese month occurs 
the festival of the moon. The 
celebration of this worship 
presents a very striking ap- 
pearance to a foreigner. The 
shops are closed, and great quantities of 
gunpowder are exploded, while flags of 
many forms and colors may be seen waving 
in the breeze, many of them having astro- 
logical emblems inscribed upon them. At 
the time of this festival the bake-shops 
provide a large quantity of cakes of a pe- 
culiar kind and of a great variety of sizes 
andShapes. Manyof them are circular, in 
imitation of the shape of the moon, arid 
are from six inches to a foot in diameter. 
The Chinese suppose the light and dark 
spots on the surface of the moon to be a 
white rabbit pounding out rice. In accor- 


| the rules of etiquette. 





dance with this idea, many of these “moon 
cakes” have a rabbit engaged with his 
pounder painted upon them. On others 








PUNISHMENT IN THE ‘TuB-CANGuE. 


or if it front in an unsuitable direction, 
or is situated unfavorably in respect to 
the course of a stream or the prevailing 
winds; if it be overshadowed by the tree 
of a stranger or an enemy, no pains are 
spared to remedy the evil. One method 
of doing this is to erect a tall flagstaff 
which shall overpower the antagonistic 
influences. 

Many of the social customs of the 
Chinese are very peculiar. An individual 
is not well educated until he understands 
“He must know 
how many bows to make to his visitors ; 
what compliments to address to them 
according to their rank; whether at their 
departure he should attend them as far 
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as the door, or only so many paces to- 
ward it; and other minute observances 
too numerous to mention.” Visiting is 
conducted in a manner which would seem 
to us to be very formal. A gentleman in 
making a morning call does not alight 
from his chair until he has sent in his 
visiting-card, that the master of the house 
may give him a suitable reception accord- 
ing to his rank, as it is etiquette to hurry 
to the door in some cases to receive a 
guest, while in others jt is only neces- 
sary to meet him in the middle of the 
room. In the former case the bowings 
are lower and mure numerous than in 
the latter. The law has decided that the 
superior shall take the precedence in 
entering a room, yet it is considered po- 


lite to make a pretense of refusing to go ! 


in first, and a few unmeaning compli- 
ments always pass on the occasion, both 


| knowing very well which of them is to 
| take the lead. Tea is always offered to 
| a morning visitor, and is usually accom- 
| panied by sweetmeats and pipes. 

A gentleman usually wears in the house 
a loose robe of silk, but in the summer 
one of some lighter material, with a cap 
suited to the season. If he is a mandarin, 
a ball is worn on the top of the cap to 
designate the class to which he belongs. 
The summer cap is as light as a chip, 
which it somewhat resembles. It is made 
of bamboo, and is in the shape of a cone, 
If the wearer be a Government official, he 
has attached to the ball a crimson silk 
ornament which hangs like a fringe. The 
| winter head-dress is of satin, with a wide 
hem of black velvet turned up all around, 
| with the usual adornment of ball and 
| fringe at the top. 
ALBERT M. DUNBAR. 








TWO TEACHERS’ METHODS, 


“ ON’T let me forget to stop in a 
drug-store and get some quinine. | 


I shall have to give up teaching and go 
to bed if I am not careful.” 

“ What are you going to do this even- 
ing?” Miss Shepard’s companion, a 
ruddy-complexioned, bright-eyed young 
woman, inquired. 

“Do? Why, correct compositions and 
make up my reports, of course. What 
else is there for metodo? What are you 
going to do ?” 

“Tam now going to walk four miles at 
least. Then I shall go home and make 
up some of my papers. Then I shall 
have my dinner, and I give you my word 
that I shall be as hungry as a shark. 
Then I shall read something that inter- 
ests me, and after that go to a concert.” 

“ T should like to know what kind of a 
condition you will be in for to-morrow’s 
labors ?” Miss Shepard inquired with per- 
ceptible irritation. 

“Why, tip-top, of course. My lungs 


them to. My blood will be purified and 
my circulation regulated; and _ these 
healthful physical conditions will act 
upon my spiritual body in so beneficent 
a fashion that I shall be attuned to the 
heavenly harmonies which are in store 
for me. I shall love my neighbor as my- 
self, and I shall sleep the sleep of the 
just.” 

“It is my opinion that if you had my 
| class to manage, you would not have so 
| much time for concerts and promenades. 

I haven’t a single evening in the week 
that I can call my own,” said Miss Shep- 
ard. “I am completely worn out now. 
| Three of my boys have been in open re- 
volt all day. The Principal has no sym- 
| pathy for my troubles and no patience 
| with me. He told me to-day that I sent 
five boys to him where any of the other 
| teachers sent one. If my work was ap- 
| preciated it would be different. You are 
| popular, and have your own way in 
| everything. I don’t think it would make 





will have been invigorated by the rich | the slightest difference what you did, or 
doses of oxygen that I shall have treated | what you omitted to do. The Principal 
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and every member of the Board of Edu- 
cation would think it was all right. 
Whereas——” 

The speaker paused this time because 
her voice was so full of tears that she 
couldn’t goon. She wasa conscientious, 
estimable woman, full of moral energy, 
and possessed of a real gift of imparting 
knowledge that would have made her an 
invaluable teacher, had there not been a 
lack or an overplus of some other quali- 
ties which stood in the way of success. 
Miss Bourne, her companion on this oc- 
casion, as well as a sister teacher in the 
same public school, had her theories 
about Miss Shepard’s failure to reach 
the requisite standard, and because of 
her perfect physical and spiritual health- 
fulness was always pleased to be of as- 
sistance to those who were not so fortu- 
nate. Miss Shepard’s present state of 
mind rendered advice dangerous. Miss 
Bourne would have liked to complete her 
companion’s unfinished remark, but, be- 
ing a woman of tact as well as of superior 
common-sense, she forbore. 


“Whereas everybody is always on the 
alert to see if they can catch me trip- 


ping.” 

Miss Shepard swallowed her tears and 
proceeded with her lamentations. 

“By your own showing,” she added, 
“you do not take half the pains that I do 
to keep ahead with your work.” 

“Temperamentally you are an extrem- 
ist and [ am a conservative,” said Miss 
Bourne pleasantly. “But there is more 
than this. My first care is to keep my 
body in good condition, so that my nerves 
will be equal to the demand upon them. 
In your zeal to do all and more than is 
required of you, you constantly ignore 
the body, and expect to do your work 
without health. In order for me to be on 
good terms with a class of fifty strong, 
vigorous, keen-witted, jolly, mischievous 
boys, I must in the first place feel well. 
If I open the day with set lips, upon 
which there is no smile, and a voice hard 
and unsympathetic, on account of an ach- 
ing head and rasped nerves, these boys 
are not going to discriminate between 





the condition caused by ill-health or that 
engendered by impatience with them. 
Miss Bourne is cross. All cross teachers 
ought to be hazed. Therefore it is right 
for us to make it warm for Miss Bourne. 
That is boy logic, and it is quite useless 
to expect anything else.” 

“ But can’t boys be gentlemen ?” Miss 
Shepard asked irritably. 

“Fifty boys can’t be gentlemen,” was 
the unanswerable response; “but fifty 
boys can be successfully handled ——” 

“Yes, if the hand is strong enough,” 
Miss Shepard interrupted. 

“And warm enough,” her companion 
supplemented. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot,” said Miss Shepard 
bitterly, “ that you have the model class- 
room.” 

“Given fifty boys to instruct and dis- 
cipline,” Miss Bourne resumed, without 
noticing the taunt, “ the first step toward 
success is the gaining of their confidence. 
This is by no means an easy task, and no 
woman under the light of the sun can do 
it who is not well. I was very much 
amused when I was first assigned to my 
present class at the way almost every one 
of the young rascals searched my face 
when I came before them. It was ahunt 
for weakness and nervousness and cross- 
ness, and I knew it. But I always met 
them smilingly, and my first victory over 
a certain negative insubordination, which 
is so hard to deal with, was won by read- 
ing a short, somewhat adventurous story 
for boys which I had found in the S¢. 
Nicholas and saved up for this very emer- 
gency.” 

“Well, if I had done such a thing as 
that,” Miss Shepard remarked quickly 
and scornfully, “I should never have 
heard the last of it.” 

“T was not criticised,” was the quiet 
response. “Those boys were given me 
to manage and instruct by the methods 
which seemed the wisest to me, and pro- 
ductive of the best results. Iam reading 
interesting incidents from French history 
now, and the boys look forward to the 
half hour which I occasionally give up tc 
this purpose with the most eager interest. 
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tention and good behavior.” 

“So you hire your boys to behave 
themselves?” 

“Isn’t that a legitimate method ?” 
Miss Bourne inquired. “It seems to me 
quite as much so as a reward of merit. 
I have never tried any cast-iron rules, 
and if I had tol should give up teach- 
ing. I have seen them experimented 
with, however, and with very poor results. 
I must and will use my own intelligence 
in the work I have to do.” 

“ Well, I can not use mine, and I do not 
see why you should be so much more fa- 
vored than I am,” Miss Shepard re- 
sponded. 

This was unjust, but her companion 
did not seem in the least disturbed by it. 

“ Miss Shepard,” she said, with a trifle 
more firmness than she had previously 
shown, “the teacher who makes a prac- 
tice of sending boys to the Principal to 
be managed, confesses, by so doing, that 
she is not able to discipline them her- 
self. This being the case, it is not strange 
that the head of the school, in the en- 
deavor to discover what is the matter, 
should make himself obnoxious to a sen- 
sitive teacher.” 

“ How often do you send boys to the 
Principal ?” Miss Shepard asked. 

“I have sent but one boy in three months 
and he was afterward expelled, because 
he was a born rowdy, and not amenable 
to any sort of treatment. You see / am 
anxious not to have my methods ques- 
tioned or criticised.” 

“And you feel perfect confidence in 
your own judgment?” Miss Shepard 
asked. 

“Why should I not, when results are 
satisfactory ?” 

“You are very kind,and I have no 


doubt that you would like to be of assist- | 
auce to me,” was the sad response ; “ but | 


there is but one inference to be drawn from 


your remarks, and that is, an unfavorable | 


criticism of my méthods. I suppose you 
do not think that I am adapted to the 
work I have chosen.” 


“ | heartily wish that I could be of some | 
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service to you,” was the pleasant answer, 
“and I certainly do not think you have 
mistaken your calling, although you have 
confessed your inability to manage your 
boys, and entirely satisfy those in power, 
Now, I am anxious to prove to you that 
the failure which you so deplore is due 
very largely to impaired health and rasped 
nerves. You are always exhausted. You 
are not able to face your boys responsive- 
ly, because you feel that you are to be 
taken advantage of as soon as your work 
begins. This is patent in your face and 
manner, and, being boys, they are bound 
not to disappoint you. Now, why are 
you thus nervous about your work ?” 

“ Because I am chronically worried for 
fear something disagreeable is going to 
happen, and that when examination 
comes my class may not be up to the 
mark,” Miss Shepard replied. 

“ And then fear is due to the fact that 
from the time you leave your class till 
you meet it again, you do nothing but 
labor for it, and grieve over it. You go 
from the school-house to your room, and 
you work till dark. You eat your dinner, 
and immediately after resume your mo- 
notonous occupation. Your food does not 
nourish you, because you are too mentally 
disturbed to assimilate it, and you are un- 
able to sleep properly. In these deplor- 
able physical and mental conditions, you 
will find the reasons of your non-success. 
You talk about taking quinine, which you 
should not touch, when all you need is re- 
laxation, rest, and plenty of exercise in the 
open air. To go from a close class-room, 
where one has been confined four or five 
hours, to another class-room to work, 
and refresh one’s exhausted energies by 
doses of quinine, is about as suicidal a 
process as to poison one’s-self with small 
and persistent doses of some deadly drug. 
You ride toand from school. I never see 
the inside of a car unless the weather is 
so frightfully bad that I can not walk.” 

“But I am not strong enough to walk 
such distances,” Miss Shepard persisted, 
her voice almost uncontrollable again 
| with emotion. 

“If you would accustom yourself tc 
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walking every day of your life, rain or 
shine, snow or blow, you would soon 
prove the efficacy of the exercise. Begin 
by walking short distances, increasing a 
block or two daily. Choose a crowded 
car occasionally, so as to be permitted to 
stand upon the back platform. Do any- 
thing to be out of doors. Treat yourself 
tosome good music, and good lectures. 
Go to the opera and theatre once in a 
while. Use every possible means to forget 
your daily work. No human being can 
do good work who does it all the time. 
It is sometimes necessary to take work 
home ; but if we have been in the open 
air a couple of hours, it will almost do it- 
self. I don’t believe a person can be dis- 
couraged who eats properly and is in 
sympathy with nature. A person who 
makes a business of being out of doors will 
be enthusiastic in spite of draw-backs.” 
Miss Shepard omitted to purchase her 
quinine that afternoon, and was induced 
by the logic which she saw was unanswer- 
able to put some of her companion’s ex- 
cellent advice into immediate practice. 


Miss Bourne had studied her fifty boys 
and was well acquainted with them. She 
had found out that all healthy boys are 
contemptuous of weakness, and that one 
might as well try to hold an unbroken 
colt with a cotton string, as to properly 
govern a boy with a set of rasped, quiver- 


ing nerves. She knew also that such a 
nerve condition invariably caused the 
teacher to threaten and scold, instead of 
using more pacific and sensible means. 
This was Miss Shepard’s gravest fault. 

Apropos of outdoor exercise, a distin- 
guished New York physician was asked, 
not long ago, what was the nature of the 
illness that one of his patients was suffer- 
ing from. With a merry twinkle in his 
eye, he said: “She stays in the house to 
receive her doctor.” 

Close rooms, ill-ventilated sleeping 
apartments, want of exercise, and the 
proper oxygenation of the lungs, will 


account for almost every disease that | 


flesh is heir to. Women persist in de- 
ciaring that they can not walk, and so 
they hug the stove or register, sleep in 
warm rooms, have the doctor, patronize 


the drug-stores, and wonder why it is 
that they are so weak and low-spirited. 
The majority of our public-school teach- 
ers are like Miss Shepard—chronically 
cross and exhausted. They go to their 
class-rooms like slaves under the lash. 
Their scholars take advantage of them, 
and their lives are a burden. They can 
not walk because they are so tired, utterly 
failing to understand that the frightful 
fatigue from which they suffer is due 
largely to the protest of the lungs against 
foul air. One very successful, because 
very sensible, teacher of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance makes a business of opening 
the windows of her class-room several 
times daily, and putting her pupils 
through a set of simple physical exer- 
cises. In this way the air is purified, and 
the children, refreshed and strengthened, 
resume their studies with true attention. 
This teacher’s methods are approved of, 
and in many cases imitated. She knows, 
as all our public instructors ought to 
know, that obedience and attention are 
impossible to the children who are com- 
pelled to breathe foul air for half a day; 
and because she understands the con- 
struction and care of her own body, and 
the relation between body and spirit, 
she is competent to take care of the 
bodies as well as the minds of her pupils. 
ELEANOR KIRK. 
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PERHAPS the most singular book in the 
world is a volume belonging to the family 
of the Prince de Ligne. Itis entitled “The 
Passion of Christ,” and is neither written 
nor printed. Every letter of the text is 
cut out of a leaf, and being interleaved 
with blue paper, is as easily read as the 
best print. The labor and patience be- 
stowed in its completion must have been 
very great, such are the precision and 
minuteness of the letters. The general 
execution in every respect is indeed ad- 
mirable. Rudolph II., of Germany, offered 
in 1640, 11,000 ducats for it, equal to 
| 60,000 at this day. This literary treasure 
bears the royal arms of England, but 
when it was in that country and by whom 

wned has never been ascertained. 
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OIL IN THE HOME. 


«¢ COME time ago,” says a correspond- | 
ent, “I came across the story that | 


I inclose to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 


NAL editor. A wider circulation than the | 


paper has in which I found it should be 


given it, because of the homely truth of | 


the principles illustrated.” 

“Come, bring the oil-flask, that’s a pet,” 
said Samuel Parsons to his wife, as he 
finished screwing on a new lock to his 
front door. Of course he need not have 
said, “that’s a pet,” unless he liked; but 
he used to think that it was a great shame 
that women were called all sorts of pretty 
names before they were married, but none 
afterward. “1 say,” says he, “many of 
the poor creatures are cheated with pretty 
names; poor creatures! they think they 
will always get them; but they may find 
them very scarce after the finger is in the 
ring.” 

We do not mean to tel! all the names 
he called his wife before they were mar- 
ried; but now he called her “ pet”; and, 
as soon as she heard the loving word, 
she threw down her duster on the chair 
and sped off to the kitchen for the flask. 
The flask had a feather in it, as such 
flasks generally have, and Mr. Parsons, 
taking the feather between his fore- 
finger and thumb, oiled the key of the 
street-door right well, and then locked 
it and unlocked it a dozen times. At 
first, it worked rather stiffly, and required 
some strength of wrist to turn it; but, as 
it worked to and fro, and as the oil began 
to make its way into the wards, it worked 
moreand more easily, until at last, Tommy, 


his little son, who was standing by, was | 


able to turn it almost with a touch; and 
then Mr. Parsons said that it would do. 
The operation finished, he thought he 
would just give his knife a touch of the 
end of the feather; less than a drop out 
of the flask would do, just a mere touch— 
that was all it wanted; and, presently. to 
young Tommy’s great delight, his father 
made the blade go up and down, click, 
click. Tommy evidently approved of the 
result, for he began to click, click, with 


his tongue and the roof of his mouth, in 
imitation; and how long he might have 
delayed his father, we can not tell, if it 
were not that Mrs. Parsons took him up 
| in her arms and made off with him, she 
calling Tommy a “saucy rogue,” and 
kissing him all the way, and he, on his 
part, click, clicking, as though his mouth 
were a cutler’s shop, and you were open- 
ing and shutting every knife in it. 

Some folks might think that Mr. Par- 
sons had done enough in the oiling way 
for one day; but there was one thing 
more to do, and then he would be quite 
ready to take his potatoes to market. 
One or two of the wheels of his wagon 
had been a little creaky, and so he took 
his pot and gave the axles a touch of its 
contents. You could have rolled all he 
ptt upon them into the size of a couple 
of marbles, but it was quite enough; the 
wheels gave over their creaking. If the 
old proverb be true, “Silence gives con- 
sent,” no doubt they approved of what 
he had done. 

“Now, then, I am off to market,” said 
he. “Good-bye, Jenny, pet.” Oh, that 
little word “ pet ”; did not the cunning fel- 
| low oil his wife’s temper, and even almost 
| her very joints, for her day's work when 
| he called her that little name? “Good- 
| bye, Tommy, my darling.” Oh, you cun- 
| ning man, there you are with your oiled 
| feather again; for, when Tommy was 
| naughty, and his mother reminded him 
| that she must tell his father when he 
| came home, and “ father would be sorely 
grieved if his darling was naughty”; was 
not Tommy good ? for, child though he 
was, he was able to reason this much in 
his mind: Tommy is father’s darling, and 
he would not vex him; darlings Ought 
not to vex those who love them. Never 
mind, good reader, if there is a flaw in 
the logic; nursery logic is sometimes 
very funny reasoning, but it answers the 
purpose ; naughty Tommy became good, 
and click-clicked about the house as merry 
as a cricket, instead of sprawling and 
bawling on the ground; and all becaus¢ 
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his father happened to call him darling | 


before he went out. 

“I say, Polly,” said Mr. Parsons to the 
servant-maid, as he left the house, “do 
not forget to clean up those irons, if you 
can manage it, that’s a good lass; you 
will find the oil-flask behind the kitchen 
door.” And so, with a cheerful smile on 
his countenance, Mr. Parsons took his 
departure for market. Ah! cunning 
man; before he went he oiled his wife 
and child, and now he oiled his servant- 
maid; and when he turned his back 
upon his own door, he left smiling faces 
and glad hearts behind him, and, I war- 
rant, he found them all smiling to re- 
reive him when he came home. 

Meeting his neighbor, Mr. Smith, at 
the market, he said to him: “I have great 
faith in oil, Mr. Smith; in fact, I oil al- 
most everything ; this very morning I oiled 
the lock of my street-dcor and my pen- 
knife, and greased my wagon-wheels ; 
and I oiled my wife and child; and I 
gave the servant-maid a touch, too; and 
] tell you what it is, neighbor Smith, I 


slip along famously, where I find another 
sticks fast.” 


Mr. Smith’s tern nail seemed to give 
him a fresh twinge when the penknife 
was spoken of; and, as to the wife, his 
conscience reminded him how harshly 
he had behaved to his own wife at break- 
fast. 

“What do you mean by oiling your 
wife, man?” said Mr. Smith, rather 
tartly; “you have not been sneaking, 
have you, and knocking under to a wom- 
an?” and Mr. Smith edged away from 
Mr. Parsons’ side, as though he was near 
some slimy serpent. 

“No, indeed,” he answered, “I have 
not been knocking any way, neither un- 
der ner over, but I just gave her and the 
little one a loving word before I started 
from home; and I said a kind word to 
the house-maid, to cheer her up through 
her work for the day; and, for the mat- 
ter of that, 1 gave the old apple-woman a 
touch of my oiled feather, too; few people 
say kind words to her, and so I did, and, 
I dare say, it helped her through the day, 





too! I would not cringe to any one liv- 
ing,” continued Mr. Parsons, “ not to the 
queen herself; but to cringe is one thing ; 
to be civil, respectful, and loving, accord- 
ing as the case requires, is another; I 
never knew ill to come of it, and I have 
often known good. Yes, neighbor, I have 
known the good of it in my own house, 
over and over again. There is my Jenny. 
You do not know the work there is in 
that little creature; bless you! she would 
work herself to the finger-bone, if you 
give her a kind word. I have known her 
to sit up seven nights with me, without 
taking off a single article of her clothes— 
for instance, the time I broke my leg; 
and when I said to her one morning, as 
the day was breaking, and I looked at her 
red eyelids, ‘Jenny, my darling, I can 
never pay you for all this,’ she laughed 
and said, ‘Why, Samuel, how can you 
tell such a story? you have paid me 
now.’ 

“« Paid you, my wife! why, what do you 
mean ?’ 

“«Did you not say “ my darling ”?’ 

“«To be sure, I did.’ 

“«Well, was not that payment /a a wom- 
an's heart?’ 

“And she looked so earnestly at me, 
that I felt the tears come in my eyes. 
Oh, neighbor, I could not say it as she 
did, for these women have a way of 
speaking that does not belong to the 
men. Sometimes I think there is a kind 
of pipe that makes music in their throats ; 
but ever since that day I have been ten 
times as loving as I was before, and I try 
to say a kind word, not only to Jenny, but 
to every one I meet. I believe, neighbor,” 
continued Mr. Parsons, “that women are 
of that nature that they will do anything 
for love; there is no use of our driving 
them, of our scolding and ordering, and 
banging them about; that only makes 
slaves of them; but give them a little 
love and they will do wonders.” 

As Mr. Parsons found that his neigh- 
bor was listening, he was encouraged to 
go on, even though he received no answer. 
“ And I do the same,” said he, “‘ by every 
girl that comes as a servant to me. Serv- 
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ants are made of the same stuff as their 
mistresses ; they all have hearts, and the 
same kind treatment will reach them all.” 

Thus discoursing, Mr. Parsons arrived 
at his own farm-yard. There was Jenny, 
his wife, ready to meet him with a kiss; 
and there was Tommy, who received his 
father with a click, click, leaving it a mat- 
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ter of speculation as to whether he had 
not been clicking ever since the morn. 
ing. And then there was Polly, the 
servant-maid, standing close to the irons, 
which shone as though they were fresh 
from the shop; she hoped they would 
catch her master’s eye, and she knew 





that she wovid get a kind word. 





A PLEA FOR THE GIRLS. 


MILE as we will at the artless man- 

ners of the maiden, and call her little 
presumptuous ways “cute” and “cun- 
ning,” yet it is to her care and guidance, 
as a mother, that we must submit the 
men of the future generation. If the 
young girl comes from the fashionable 
boarding-school looking with contempt 
upon the uncultivated, and the conven- 
tionalities of daily life, it is not so much 
a fault of hers as of her education. 
Heighten the standard of her schools, 
making them practical and substantial, 
and instead of many simpering graduates, 
they will send forth to the world young 
women of intelligence with correct views 
of life. Mamma, as the one who takes 
the greatest interest in her daughter, has 
undoubtedly selected the school, and fit- 
ted out the wardrobe that would be more 
suitable for a watering-place, all the time 
instilling in the mind of the fair and deli- 
cate Isabelle that she is expected to re- 
turn talented, accomplished, and thor- 
oughly prepared to shine in the higher 
circles of society. Is this an incentive to 
acquire any real knowledge? If she bea 
dutiful daughter she will, of course, strive 
for refinement, and elegance of manners 
and expression ; and if selfishness fill her 
heart she will doubtless seek what she 
has been taught is most desirable—ease, 
pleasure, and adoration. But this is not 
the only sample of young ladyhood that 
graces the precincts of the boarding- 
school. With less assurance and confi- 
dence the timid maiden takes her place 
in the classic halls. Just a glance is suf- 
ficient to show us her thoughtful, earnest 


soul. She soon proves herself one of the 
finest pupils, but becomes quiet and re- 
served because her dress decides for her 
fashionable schoolmates that she is a 
poor man’s daughter, and can not there- 
fore be a fit companion for them. Thus 
she is given ample time to gain that 
knowledge which she seeks, and that for 
which she has left her humble home to 
acquire. 

In fact, seminaries and colleges do not 
so much mould the character and fashion 
the motives and aspirations as the home 
does. The well-known adage, “As the 
twig is bent, the tree inclines,” is very 
applicable in this case; and it is scarcely 
in the teacher’s power to undo the work 
of the mother or guardian. Open as the 
childish heart is to impressions, the 
maiden with her quick perception and 
hasty impulses has nearly all the sense 
and feeling of a woman when she is sent 
to the academy of learning. Then if in 
the flush of praise and excitement she 
leaves it buoyed up with self-esteem and 
superficial wisdom, pity her that her in- 
struction has been so false, and the pure 
instincts of her heart so choked by flat- 
tery and fashion. 

The day, however, seems fast approach- 
ing in which we shall have no morg cause 
to complain of the falsity and errors of 
her education than of that of the young 
man, and she is steadily and triumphant- 
ly advancing toward the highest standard 
| to which her sturdy brother has yet dared 
to aspire. Again, the young lady of the 
| present day is often accused of idleness, 
| of an inability or an indisposition to labor 
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of any kind. Do you censure a boy for 
not becoming prosperous if you have 
never taught him a trade nor given him 
a profession? It is an indisputable law 
of nature that all artificial action must 
originate from some present propelling 
power, and this power for the young is 
the assistance and encouragement of par- 
ents or friends. 

Do you expect your watch to serve you 
if you encase it in the finest gold, and 
after having it perfectly regulated, place 
it in your pocket, forgetting that it needs 
to be wound? I believe that many a 
young girl is at times unhappy in feeling 
herself a burden upon her friends, who 
would willingly, aye gladly, take her place 
among earth’s active laborers had she 
ever received the slightest discipline nec- 
essary for battling with the world. 

Certain authors grow eloquent in enu- 
merating the different kinds of work in 


which women can engage; but when we | 


come to the working-man we find he is 
not willing to make room for her, taking 


upon himself those parts of the labor | 


which her inferior strength would not al- 
low her to perform. The day is possibly 
approaching when working-men and work- 
ing-women shall stand equal upon the 
same platform, but she does not now re- 
ceive the same deference and respect 
from the world. But to return to the 


subject under consideration, we say bravo | 


to the happy, free, independent American 
girl. What would our homes be without 
her ? 
we enter the home of a young girl. If we 
do not hear her merry laugh or song, we 
see some evidence of her presence there 
in a volume of pleasing literature, some 
piece of unfinished work, or an open in- 
strument of music or whatever she chances 
to have the greatest fondness for. Plod- 
ding along with weary limb and heavy 
heart as we sometimes do, is it not pleas- 
ant and invigorating to meet the young, 
smiling face? We care not whether the 
body be clad in silk or cotton, the happy, 
hopeful, youthful face is one of the love- 
liest flowers to be found along the pathway 


DRESS OF THE CHINESE. 
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of human life. Then laugh, girls, and be 
merry,—it is one of your greatest charms, 
but remember, while you are seeking and 
giving pleasure, you should be learning 
life’s lessons for future usefulness, and dis- 
cipline yourselves for the burdens, trials, 
and sorrows of the world. G. V. H. 


a 





DRESS OF THE CHINESE.—A mandarin 
of the first rank has a red ball on his cap; 
the second class is indicated by a trans- 
parent blue one; the other grades are 
distinguished by white opaque blue, crys- 
tal, gilt, and other colors. 

The dress of a Chinese lady consists of 
a short, loose robe, confined at the throat 
with a narrow collar. The robe is worn 
over a long, full skirt, and both are fre- 
quently made of richly embroidered silks. 
The sleeves are wide and sufficiently long 
to fall over the hands. The hair is gath- 
ered in a knot at the top of the head, 
and is fastened with golden bodkins, and 
adorned with flowers. They all wear trou- 
sers. Their tiny shoes are of satin, silk, 
or velvet beautifully worked with gold, 
silver, and colored silks. The soles are 
formed of layers of paper, one or two 


| inches in thickness, and covered outside 


with white leather made of pigskin. The 
little girls are very becomingly attired in 
short dresses fastened at the throat, and 
worn over the full trousers. The hair, 


| which is combed back from the forehead, 


| hangs down on each side, and the back 
We can tell almost the moment | 


hair is plaited into one or two long braids, 
in which style it remains until the young 


| lady is about to become a bride, when the 


more matronly fashion: is adopted, and 
the braids and curls are formed into a 
knot interwoven with flowers and jewels. 
The lower orders in the towns, men, 
women, and children, all wear loose 
gowns of nankeen cloth, usually dyed 
blue, without collars. The laboring men 
in the country work in large cotton trou- 
sers, with or without a gown over them, 
and a broad bamboo hat, which answers 
the purpose of an umbrella, to shield 
them from the sun and rain. A.M. D. 
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SOME BAD MANNERS.—Let our young 


folks stop to think that: 

It is bad manners for a boy or man to 
go into any person’s house without tak- 
ing off his hat. 

It is bad manners to use slang as well 
as profane language. 


It is bad manners to use one’s knife on | 


the butter-dish. 


It is bad manners to go into any per- | 


son’s house with mud or dirt on your 
shoes. 


It is bad manners to talk in company | 


It is bad manners to stare at strangers 
in company or on the street. 
It is bad manners to say “ yes” or “no” 


| to a stranger, or to your parents, or to 
| aged people ; let it be “ yes, sir,” and “no, 


sir”; “thank you,” and never “thanks.” 
It is bad manners to pick your teeth at 
the table, and bad manners to pick them 
with a pin in any company. 
It is bad manners to comb your hair 
and brush your coat in the dining-room. 
It is bad manners to smoke or chew 
tobacco in public places, as well as in- 


when others are talking, or to talk or | jurious to the health. 


whisper in church. 


It is a sign of low breeding to make a 
display of fine dress or ornaments. 





“THE VOICE OF THE SEA.” 


Once more I sit by the ‘‘ murmuring sea,” 
And wait for a message of peace to me; 

But I miss the tender monotone 

That used to answer to me alone. 

There is none of the mournful symphony 

So solemn, and sad, yet sweet and free ; 
To-day, ’tis a gleeful surging rhyme, 

And my heart rings back no answering chime. 


The foaming breakers roll up as of yore, 

With threatening brow and deafening roar ; 
Then the stern lips curve in a rippling smile 
As the billows are thrown up in pile upon pile ; 
And there is swept up a foaming whirl of spray 
That washes the prints from the sand away, 
As though it would bear every grief and pain 
From the aching heart and weary brain. 


Countless dimples flash back to the skies-— 

A merry look of sweet surprise— 

At the strength so gentle that joy could be 

The sound that thrills through its melody. 

Tis I that have changed, O ‘‘ murmuring sea,” 

The child that once was no more can be; 

Thou art the same, strong, gentle, and grand— 

’Tis my heart has grown dead as this cold gray 
sand, 


For oh ! ’tis as empty as the tenantless shell, 
Reaching back for what was, and I often rebel 





That my life seems as useless, and helpless my 
hand 

As the seaweed cast up on the storm-beaten 
strand. 

How lovely it looks, as I bathe away 

The stains from each leaflet in ocean spray ! 

The worn shells show a lustre so pearly and 
bright, 

I shall treasure them ever to view with delight. 


The waves wash with merriment over my feet, 
Where the surge and the sand so seldom can 
meet. 
List ! what is the whisper falling soft on my ear? 
A still, calming voice, yet so silvery clear : 
“Yes! gather up what remains of thy life, 
Wash away in the past every mark of the strife ; 
Some hand or some heart may be better for thee, 
As well as these baubles from under the sea. 


‘** Had I kept them forever in sheltering embrace, 

Thou hadst never been able their beauties to 
trace ; 

So thy soul some keen sorrow and suffering must 
know 

Ere the power of patience and love it can show.” 

Ah! the message has come with the olden thrill 

Of submission and love for the Master's will. 

And again I receive my peace from Thee, 

In the song of the breakers, O ‘‘ Murmuring 
Sea”! L. A. I. 

Santa Monica, Cal. 
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TRICHINOSIS, OR THE PORK DISEASE. 


view of the present agitation of the 
commercial mind over the wholesale 
prohibition of American pork by certain 
European powers, it may prove of inter- 
est to many to consider the subject of 
Trichinosis, from the point of view of 
science. The histological data of two cases 
that occurred in New York were procured 
by the writer from microscopical obser- 
vations made upon the infected muscle 
by Prof. J. C. Dalton, a physician of emi- 
nence. 

For the history of one case which had 
occurred in the —— Hospital, the writer 
is indebted to Dr. Harry Sears, of this 
city. The whole course of the malady, 
from the initial enteric symptoms 
through a typhoid stage with intense 
muscular pains, to the lethal or comatose 
termination, was so typical that a detailed 
clinical account of the case can be omit- 





ted. It should be stated, however, that 
shortly after the young man, a robust, | 
strapping fellow, fell ill, his wife also took 


to her bed with well-marked symptoms 
of trichinosis and died not long after- 
ward. 


The living parasites were used for pur- 
poses of experimentation; and, while en- 
tirely new facts were not elicited, a few 
words may be said as to the results of | 
various trials. 

Encapsulated trichinz (Fig. 1) are no- | 
toriously tenacious of life ; but here im- | 
mature, and only recently emigrated par- | 
asites, were found wandering about in 


the muscles. A few of the animals had 
indeed already assumed the spiral coil 
position which is the preparatory stage 


Fig. 1.—ENcAPSULATED TRICHINA, 


of encapsulation; but the majority were 
either stretched out or twisted at cither 
extremity (Fig. 2). Small pieces of the 
woman’s muscles were exposed to the 
action of cold, being frozen several times: 
and examination, four days afterward, 
showed the animalcules apparently qui- 
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Fig. 2.—Mate anp FEMALE TRICHINA, 


escent; but a gradual elevation of the 
temperature to about 100° soon proved 
that their life was not extinct, in so far 
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as active motiuns on their part can be 
interpreted as an indication of vitality; 


and ten days later the parasites were still: 


apparently alive. Some of the flesh was 
then allowed to undergo partial putrefac- 
tion; but even then the animals were 
found living, thirteen days after the death 
of the woman. 

On the day following the autopsy, some 
fresh muscle was teased, and there being 
abundance of living trichine, many were 
thus isolated (Fig. 3). The animalcules 


Fig. 3.—Free Tricnine, 


were mever seen to creep actually in a 
definite direction; but their movements 
resembled the unfurling and recoiling of 
a pennon; nevertheless, a change of place 
was now and then fortuitously effected. 
Next the parasites were subjected to the 
action of different reagents: saliva pro- 
duced no visible effect upon them; di- 
lute acids caused increased activity of 
mction; alkalies made them sluggish; 
concentrated solutions of ether killed 
them rapidly; in carbolic acid they 
squirmed and writhed before dying. Gly- 
cerine, contrary to what is supposed, did 
not immediately destroy them; for some 
lived ten minutes after its addition; 
finally, however, the worms became shriv- 
elled up into almost shapeless filaments. 

If previously heated, however, they re- 
tained their form to a great extent. 

Some of the fresh muscle was submit- 


fed to artificial digestion by being placed | 


in a suitable fluid and exposed for twelve 
hours to about blood heat. The fibre was 
in great part dissolved at the end of this 
time, and many free parasites were found 
in the liquid; but they were, if anything, 
less active than they had been, and, as 
soon as the liquid had been allowed to 
cool, their movements ceased, to be re- 
newed, however, on re-heating the slide. 





A noteworthy fact, and one of great 
interest, was that the trichine had un- 
questionably grown—they were larger. 
Still, though their size was increased, and 
although there were some indications of 
sex, a distinct evolution into mature 
males and females was not obtained. It 
must be admitted, however, that future 
experiments in the artificial breeding of 
these parasites may be more successful. 
Through an inadvertence the continua- 
tion of the artificial digestion was inter- 
rupted, and the animals were killed by 
overheating. , 

Pieces of partially putrefied meat were 
placed in vials containing water, with the 
addition of a small proportion of glycer- 
ine, carbolic acid, and alcohol; and in 
this liquid the parasites were maintained 
in a good state of preservation, showing 
the details of their interesting organiza- 
tion with satisfactory clearness. 

Permanent specimens, no matter what 
technique of preparation was employed, 
were never found as perfect as recent 
ones produced from pieces of muscle 
thus kept. Of course fresh meat will an- 
swer still better than partly decayed flesh. 

Concerning the pathological state of 
the infected muscles, the changes found 
were the frequently described conditions 
of acute myositis accompanied by vit- 
reous metamorphosis, cloudy swelling, 
and fatty degeneration. In some places 
the inter-fascicular hyperemia and small- 
celled infiltration were beautifully seen. 

Small bits of the deceased woman's 
muscle were torn from the gastrocnemius 
and the deltoid muscles; and while some 
specimens contained numerous parasites, 
others were found without them. In the 
diaphragm, intercostal muscles, and other 
well-known places supposed to be favor- 
ite habitats of the parasite, every examined 
specimen showed them in abundant meas- 
ure. 

The result of observations in several 
cases at Bellevue Hospital has been that 
encysted trichine are found more fre- 
quently in the pectoral muscles and the 
diaphragm, than in the deltoids or the 


| gastrocnemii. 
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In a discussion of this subject which 
followed Dr. Dalton’s remarks before 
the New York Medical Society, the 
President remarked that the subject of 
trichinosis was now of very great inter- 
est to the country at large, and we 
should be anxious to get all the light 
possible upon it. Though a vast amount 
of labor had been expended on the origin, 
clinical history, and treatment of trichi- 
nosis, we have good reason to suppose 
that it was seldom recognized during life, 
and even after death would often escape 
notice; unless the examiner has his at- 
tention specially directed toward the pos- 
sibility of 1ts occurrence. 

One of the points on which we need 
more information is the period of incu- 
bation ; this is variously placed between 
ten and forty-two days; or, rather, ac- 
cording to our present ideas, it would 
take ten, but might require forty-two 
days, for the young trichinz to appear in 
the muscles after the infected pork had 
been eaten. It is just upon this variable 
period that the produce dealers rely 
chiefly when they are prosecuted for sell- 
ing trichinous meat. As most infected 
persons are Germans, who are in the 
habit of eating uncooked pork, more or 
less frequently, it is generally easy for 
the accused to show that other hams or 
sausages had been consumed during this 
period of forty-two days, than those sold 
by the accused ; and as statements are to 
be found that a limited number of living 
trichine can be ingested without harm, 
it is almost impossible to secure convic- 
tion. Dealers therefore do not ask for 
an examination of hogs or their products ; 
nor are they afraid of being convicted, 
even should they sell trichinous meat; 
hence it is particularly important to de- 
termine whether or not there is a 


variable time between the ingestion of | 


the animal and the subsequent migration 
of the larval forms; and more experi- 
ments should be made on animals to de- 
termine it. 

Another point for consideration is: 
How frequently is trichinosis met with ? 
In Europe it is said to occur in from one 





to two per cent. of all cadavers. In this 
country we have as yet no trustworthy 
data; at least this conclusion may be 
drawn from the recent report of Assist- 
ant Surgeon Glazier, of the U. S. Marine 
Hospital service. But it was actually 
shown that eight hogs out of one hun- 
dred were found full of trichine in this 
city. This percentage has been exceeded 
in Germany, where thirty-one hogs out of 
one hundred were found to be diseased. 
Living trichine may be swallowed in 
small numbers with impunity, yet the 
constant eating of pork, although but 
slightly infected, will eventu- 
ally cause pain and impair the 
appetite; the skin will be- 
come slimy, and a thirst ex- 
cited that can not be easily 
quenched. 

The appearance of the male 
worm magnified will be seen 
in Fig. 4. In the adult state 
it was found to be 1.6 m.m. 
long (on the average), and 
0.03 m.m.in diameter. It is 
quite different in size, shape, 
etc., from the female, which 
is shown in Fig. 5. The male 
shows at the posterior ex- 
tremity two digital append- 
ages situated laterally, and 
between which is the cloaca, 
which is reversed during cop- 
ulation. 

The female is generally 
from 3 m.m. to 4 mm, in 
length, and 0.07 in diameter ; 
the vuiva is situated near the 
end of the anterior fifth of 
the body (x No. 1); the ovary 
is simple; the ovules, seen 
through the integuments, 
have a diameter of 0.03 m.12.; 
the embryo, when hatched in 
the uterus, is about 0.12 long. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EMBRYO. 


The large number of the 
eggs, and the time required 


in the development of the "i +—M*+® 
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embryo from the ovule can be easily fol- 
lowed. There can be counted easily from 
600 to 1,000 embryos, free eggs, etc., even 





Fig. 5.—FEMALE. 


weeks after their production has com- 
menced, without careful observation of 
the microscope. 

In the intestines the females are found 
in the mucus, while the embryos are 
found on the surface of the mucous mem- 
brane, passing through the intestinal wall 
into the peritoneal cavity, through the 
medium of the connective tissue, then 
the embryos reach the muscles and de- 
stroy the fasciculi. In 10 to 12 days after 
infection the migration of the young 
trichinz, the destruction of the muscle is 
at its height, then comes a remission, and 
the fruitfulness of the female entirely 
disappears. 

The embryo, first of all, in its course to 
the muscle, must pass through the intes- 
tinal wall, though not all will pass through 
the mucous membrane and muscular layer, 
and reach the connective tissue of the 
mesentery, between the two layers of 
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The ovule, as it appears in its early 
stage, is somewhat elongated ; a few spots 
may be seenin the vitellus (6, 7), and by the 

time the ovule passes into the 
uterus it has become fecundated 
(8). There are somewhat larger 
eggs, in which are seen two vesi- 
cles, and are of different sizes, 
with nuclei, as seen in Figs. 8 and 
9; Fig. 12 shows segmentation of 
the nucleus. This process of seg- 
mentation is carried on until about 
50 to 60 cells have been formed, 
when the nucleiare not visible. The 
ova have now reached the length 
of .25 m.m., and are somewhat 
less in width (13, 14). The mass of 
the cells now becomes contracted 
on one side, and presents a pyri- 
form or almost a sausage form 
outline, and by further crooking, 
and spirits of juniper, it will 
shrink to three-fourths its size (Figs. 15, 
16). The worm issoon seen struggling with 


a layer of fat in which is a regular layer 
of cells; the worm is fat and busy,—it 
must get through the fat before entering 
the flesh, and it now has the first image 
of a worm, as seen through the micro- 
scope, and is shaped as in Fig. 18. 





which they continue their way to the ver- | 


tebral column, and then to the muscles. 

From 600 to 800 embryos and free eggs 
may be counted in the uterus and ovary 
of the mature worm at the same time, 
and from close examination their exten- 
sion has been estimated at about five 
thousand per hour. 


| 
The future position of the cesophagus 
is marked by a line of transversely elon- 
| gated vacuoles. Yet the posterior portion 
| is not yet developed from the blastoder- 
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mic mass (Fig. 19). In the further growth 
the muscular. portion of the cesophagus 
appears, and finally the stomach is sepa- 
rated from the external 
wall (Fig. 20). 

The embryos of the new- 
born trichinz, which left 
their shell a few hours pre- 
viously, develop and in- 
crease in size, and are 
from 0.08 m.m. to 0.12 
m.m.; the whole develop- 
ment takes about two days, 
and the number of em- 
bryos that the female may bring forth 
is variously from 50 to 5,000. 


Figs. 18 19 





Fig. 20.— DEVELOPMENT OF THE EMBRYO. 


(a). Trace of outer portion of alimentary canal. 
(6). Shows chitin tube and brain vesicles (magnified 
500 diameters). 


[Zo be continued.) 





MILK—FROM THE HYGIENIC POINT OF VIEW. 


igang persons who discard meat, do 
not hesitate to partake freely of 
milk, eggs, sugar, butter, etc., and to use 
pastries, cakes and puddings, that are 


little else than a combination of these, 
with the addition, it may be, of spices 
and other seasonings. Now, a plain diet 
of Graham bread, with beef or mutton, 
roasted or boiled, and a fair allowance of 
fruits and vegetables, would be much 
more wholesome than the above articles, 
or the dishes that are manufactured out 
of them. 

As to milk, it is the natural diet for 
the young. But for grown persons, and 
especially for those who live in cities, or 
who incline to sedentary habits, it is not 
the best, or ove of the best articles of 
diet. Before arguing the question, how- 
~ ever, let us make a note of the fact that 
milk is one of those secretions that is 
readily affected, not only by the food the 
animal eats, but by the conditions, physi- 
cal or mental, of the creature itself. If 
the health of the cow deviates from the 
normal standard, the character of the 
milk is immediately changed; if she is 
mentally disturbed, as by anger or fright, 
the mammary glands will secrete, not a 
wholesome, but a poisonous fluid.. A 
mother not unfrequently kills her child, 





or throws it into spasms, by nursing it 
after she has been badly frightened, or 
after a violent fit of anger; and many a 
child has been “salivated, purged and 
narcotized by mercury, drastic purgatives 
and opiates, respectively administered to 
the mother.” * 

But the question is asked, “ Suppose 
the animal is kept in the best possible 
condition, every way; would milk be ob- 
jected to as an article of diet?” Most 
assuredly not—for young calves. Nature 
has provided the very food that is need- 
ed, for all her babes. The milk of the 
cow, like that of other mammals, includ- 
ing the human, is intended for the nour- 
ishment of the infant; and as soon as the 
calf is able to take more solid food, the 
maternal supplies, where nature is not 
perverted, are dried up. But the un- 
natural practice of milking cows has dis- 
tended the milk glands, and thus con- 
verted them, in a large measure, into 
depurating organs; and the milk supply 
is not only increased, but prolonged be- 
yond the period that nature intended. 
Add to this the improper foods, as swill- 
feeding, the confined air, and other un- 
healthful conditions with which the ani- 


* Pavy’s ‘‘ Food and Dietetics.” 
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mal is surrounded, particularly in large 
cities, and we have not only a prolific 
source of disease, but an explanation, in 
part at least, of the enormous death-rate 
among young children; this, it will be 
noticed, is always largest in cities, where 
the milk used is poorer in quality than 
country milk. 

But returning to the direct question, 
suppose we have the dest of milk, from 
perfectly healthy cows, what is the real 
objection to its use? To this question 
there are two answers; the first is found- 
ed on experience, and may be stated as 
follows: It is the almost universal testi- 
mony of persons of sedentary habits, 


. dark complexions and “ bilious tempera- | 


ments,” that milk, even of good quality, 


does not agree with them; and where | 


there is torpor of the liver, or other dys- 
peptic conditions, it usually causes dis- 
tress. The reason of this will directly 
appear. As already stated (and herein is 
the second answer), milk is designed by 
nature for the young of all mammals; it 
contains a small per cent. of solid sub- 
stances, but exough for the needs of the 
infant; and these substances are just the 
elements, and in the right proportions, to 


make those soft, fatty tissues which the | 


little creature needs for the protection of 
its small bones and delicate organs. As 
the child or young animal grows, and 
the teeth develop, other and more solid 
materials should take the place of the 


milk; this change must, of course, be | 
Many mothers do their babes | 
harm, and in fact make them sick, by | 


gradual. 


giving them solid food before they are 
able to masticate it properly. And no 
less detriment is done to the full-grown 


| child, when we give him an aliment that 

requires mo mastication with the teeth, 
| and which is designed only to make soft, 
| “baby tissue.” Such food is now needed 
| as will make good, firm muscles, sinewy 
tendons, strong bones, and all the other 
| tissues that belong to the adult man or 
| woman. 

“ But how about cream?” Well, cream, 
if used to the same extent, would perhaps 
be more injurious than milk ; it contains 
an abundance of fatty material, and if 
habitually taken is a prolific cause of 
biliousness. Young children that are fed 
largely upon cream—or butter, or meat, 
particularly fat meat—become gross and 
plethoric, and are apt to break out with 
| boils, or “scald-head”; or if a nursing 
mother uses these articles to excess, her 
child will suffer in consequence. Ordi- 
narily, cream does less harm than milk, 
from the simple fact that it is served ina 
very limited quantity; that is, as a cond?- 
ment, rather than a beverage; and it is 
less employed than milk, even as a mix- 
ing material in breads, puddings, etc. 
For grains, mushes, plain puddings, etc., 
the juices of fruits make a far more whole- 
some dressing than cream; and were we 
in the habit of using fruits in this way, 
the palate would not only tolerate readily 
| the new combination, but we shouid come 
to like it. 

Milk, if used, should be taken, not as a 
beverage, but as a condiment, and then 
very sparingly, particularly by those per- 
sons who live in cities and whose work 
is indoors and of a sedentary character ; 
| while invalids, as a rule, would certainly 

be better without it.— Health in the House- 
| hold. 





THE CARE OF THE SICK. 


he is asleep when the time comes 
around, shall I wake him up for 


“TF 


his medicine ?” asked the nurse. 


“No, no, never. Sleep is, in almost 
every sickness, better than any medi- 
cine.” 

This was the opinion of a learned and 


prosperous physician, and, as the opinion 
is doubtless sound and good, it shall be 
the basis of a brief paper on nursing the 
sick. The only point to which I would 
draw attention is one almost universally 
disregarded and never esteemed vitally 





important, as it really is. It is the abso- 
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lute importance of guzet to insure the 
proper effect of treatment and the steady 
improvement of the patient. 

No one who has not gone through 
with what is called a fit of sickness can | 
understand the value and blessedness of 
quiet in the sick-room. There are two | 
ways of learning it: one is by enjoying 
it; the other is suffering the want of it. | 
I have been in hospitals where hundreds 
and thousands of patients were enduring | 
the pangs of wounds and bruises and | 
sores, and have seen the influence of dis- 
tracting noise upon the prostrate army | 
of sufferers. I have been in the chamber | 
of sickness where a single patient was 
soothed in his pains by the gentle power | 
of a tender tone and the more potent | 
spell of perfect silence. 

I was years ago myself prostrated by 
fever and brought very low, so that to | 
others it seemed the gates of death would 
open and let me in. At such times, the 
voices of loving friends in conversation 
were so trying to my nerves that I longed 
for wings to fly away. If they spoke low, 


I strained every hearing nerve to catch 
their words; if they conversed in ordi- 
nary tones, it was like harsh music and 


nearly drove me out of my senses. They 
would have given their right hand to do 
me good ; but if they had only thought of | 
my ears and the brain they were distract- 
ing, they would have given me the pre- 
cious boon of silence, more valuable to 
me than gold or love. 

From the sick-room all persons but the 
patient and the nurse should be excluded. 
Whatever assistance is required should 
be within easy reach; but the less the 
number in the room, the less temptation 
to converse. If a physician is in attend- | 
ance let his directions be obeyed, and dis- | 
charge any nurse at once who knows so | 
much more than the doctor as to de- 
termine whether his prescriptions are 
the best or not; or dismiss the doctor 
and instal the nurse in his place. In a 
battle with death there should be only 
one captain. If other members of the 
family besides the one in charge are ad- 
mitted, let them enter softly, minister to 





the sufferer their loving offices and retire; 
soothing and not disturbing him by their 
voices or steps: 

Let your feet be shod with a prepara- 
tion of such peace as shall render your 
footfalls inaudible as you move about the 
room. Squeaking of heavy shoes is an 
intolerable annoyance to a sick person. 
If yours are not so soft as to be perfectly 
silent when you tread, cover the soles 
with wool or woolen cloth, and be sure 
that no one comes into the room on 
any errand whatever, whose steps are a 
disturbance to the quiet you have or- 
dained. 

Shut out, as far as possible, the noise 
of the street. In this country an impres- 
sion appears to prevail that everybody 


| has a right to make all the noise he 


pleases, and that nobody has any right to 
quiet which anybody is bound to respect. 
Hence the locomotive engineer amuses 
himself during the darkness of the night 
(as a man whistles in passing a grave- 
yard) by filling the whole country with 
those terrific shrieks, which the Modocs 
and Comanches combined could not par- 
allel, and which invariably suggest the 
yells of emancipated fiends. The sleepers 
in a thousand homes are startled from 
their slumbers. Nervous invalids are 
frightened into fits. Infancy is made to 
imitate the scream. And so from Bos- 
ton to St. Louis, from Albany to Atlanta, 
every night, this long, rasping, excruciat- 
ing, destroying yell—useless, as has been 
abundantly proved, and often fatal in its 


| effects—is inflicted upon the peace and 


health of a long-suffering people. This 
is one of the penalties of liberty; and 
this is one of the nightly terrors of the 
country. 

In the city our street noises are chiefly 
in the dayand evening. We have boards 
of health with extraordinary powers, but 
those powers are more powerful not to 
do than todo. They are in a perennial 
battle with the makers of foul smells, 
but every night is a silent, nasty witness 
that the smell-makers are mightier than 
the boards of health. By what charter 
has the man now passing my door ob- 
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tained the right to puta lot of big bells 
of various patterns on a string across the 
rear of his wagon, and with this horrid 
discordant clang, to go up and down the 
street to buy old bottles? Five or six of 
these men keep up the procession all 
day long, and a half-dozen dogs with 


carts and bells, and then the sharp cry | 


comes through the window-pane, enough 
to crack it, from the man who means to 
say, “Glass put zz.” And one scream 


succeeds another, drowned perhaps by | 
the inevitable organ-grinder, who has a | 
prescriptive title to torment us with his | 
His seem to be the | 


execrable music. 
ne plus ultra of abominations, until the 
itinerant band, with cheeks and instru- 
ments of brass, plant themselves at the 
front door, and, without asking anybody’s 
leave, inflict their whole refertozre upon 
the unwilling and unoffending victims. 
You may shut your windows, fly to the 
attic, take refuge in the cellar, or bury 
yourselves in pillows, but the wails of 
those street players—eight stout men 
blowing with might and main—pierce 
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the deepest hiding-place you seek and 
vex your wearied soul. If the we// are 
thus distracted by these peripatetic 
blowers, what must be the miseries of the 
sick, who are compelled to hear! 

Shut out these noises if you can. In 
vain will you ask help of man. The 
world is governed now by sham politi- 
cians, and they care not for the sick and 
dying, who do not vote. Keep your 
poor patient in the quietest room in the 
house, and fight steadily against the in- 
trusion of noise from without. 

Let in the sunshine. The sun has 
healing in his beams. Keep the room 
just as light, -by day and night, as is 
pleasant to the patient. Regulate it so 
as not to disturb his repose; but, when- 
ever his eyes are open, let them have 
pleasant objects to rest on; not a horror 
of great darkness, nor grotesque shad- 
ows, which to him assume the form of 
monsters. Light is cheerful; darkness 
is depressing and death-like. Open the 
windows for sunshine and air. 

A PHYSICIAN. 





CLEANLINESS IN THE KITCHEN. 


CORRESPONDENT of one of our 

Western monthlies took occasion a 
while ago to rebuke those housekeepers 
that are inattentive to what they consider 
little, unimportant matters, like keeping 
wash-cloths thoroughly clean, and point- 
ed out the hygienic reasons for her adver- 
sion. She said with commendable em- 
phasis: “When some of you are down 
with fever; when neighbors are neglect- 
ing their own work to nurse you; when 
doctors are hunting in cellars and old 
drains for the cause, let me whisper in 
your ear—look to your dish-cloths. If 
they be black and stiff and smell like a 
‘bone-yard,’ it is enough — throw them 
in the fire, and henceforth and forever 
wash your dishes with cloths that are 
white,cloths that you can see through, and 
see if ever you have that disease again. 
There are sometimes other causes, but I 





have smelled a whole houseful of typhoid 


fever in one ‘dish-rag.’ I had some 
neighbors once —clever, good sort of 
folks; one fall four of them were sick at 
one time with typhoid fever. The doctor 
ordered the vinegar-barrels whitewashed, 
and threw about forty cents’ worth of 
carbolic acid in the swill-pail and depart- 
ed. I went into the kitchen to make 
gruel; I needed a dish-cloth, and looked 
about and found several, and such ‘rags '! 
I burned them all, and called the daugh- 
ter of the house to get me a dish-cloth. 
She looked round on the tables. ‘Why,’ 
said she, ‘there was about a dozen here 
this morning’; and she looked in the 
wood-box and on the mantel-piece, and 
felt in the dark corner of the cupboard. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘I saw some old, black, 
rotten rags lying round, and I burned 
them, for there is death in such dish-cloths 
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as these, and you must never use such | out at the door; that spider web on the 


again.’ 

“T ‘took turns’ at nursing that family 
four weeks, and I believe those dirty dish- 
cloths were the cause of all that hard 
work, Therefore, I say to every house- 
keeper, keep your dish-cloths clean. You 
may wear your dresses without ironing, 
your sun-bonnets without elastics, but 
you must keep your dish-cloths clean. 
You may only comb your head on Sun- 
days, you need not wear a collar unless 
you go from home; but you must wash 
your dish-cloth. You may only sweep 
the floor ‘ when the sign gets right’; the 
window don’t need washing, you can look 


| front porch don’t hurt anything; but, as 


you love your lives, wash out your dish- 
cloth. Let the foxtail get ripe in the 
garden (the seed is a foot deep anyway), 
let the holes in the heels of your hus- 
band’s foot-rags go undarned, let the sage 
go ungathered, let the children’s shoes go 
two Sundays without blacking, let two 
hens sit four weeks on one wooden egg ; 
but do wash out your dish-cloths. Eat 
without a table-cloth; wash your faces 
and let them dry; do without a curtain 
for your windows, and cake for your tea ; 
but, for heaven’s sake, keep your dish- 
cloths clean.” 








INDICATIONS OF SCARLET FEVER. 


ys is difficult for the experienced phy- 
sician to distinguish always with ex- 
actness between eruptive fevers in their 
early stages, because there is a relation in 
their origin, in so far as functional de- 
rangement is concerned. With respect 
to the dangerous malady we now briefly 
remark upon, it may be said that in a 
typical case, a short time after exposure, 
the person shows a quick pulse, a marked 
rise of temperature, headache, perhaps 
vomiting, a scarlet rash—first on the 
neck, then on the chest and limbs—sore 
throat and swelling of the submaxillary 
glands (those under the lower jaw). But 
there may be wide variations from this 
typical and readily distinguishable form. 
A child under three years dies suddenly 
in convulsions. It may be a case of scar- 
let fever. But the only proof, if any, will 
be in others being taken down with it. 
Even a post-mortem cxamination will ex- 
hibit no sign of it. 

Again, a child not known to have been 
exposed to infection exhibits a very swol- 
len throat. Even the doctor may think 
it to be quinsy; as in quinsy, too, one 
side of the throat is swollen more than 
the other. There is, as yet, no rash. It 
may be scarlet fever; it may be measles 
or mumps. What shall be done? 


Prudence would advise—Separate the 
child from other children and wait. 
Within thirty-six hours at the furthest, if 
it is the dread disease, the rash will ap- 
pear. But even this may not be decisive, 
for the rash may not resemble the dis- 
tinctive rash, being darker, pimple-like, 
| and itchy, causing the patient to scratch, 
| and thus alter its appearance. In quinsy, 
however, the temperature is intermittent; 
in scarlet fever it is continuously high. 

In another case, the disease is so mild 
that all the symptoms are slight. The 
pulse may be quickened some; there may 
be redness of the skin in parts, but it may 
have had other causes; there may even 
be some eruption, but not distinctive ; 
there may be no sore throat and no fever. 
The child eats as usual, and plays about. 
At length the cuticle peels off, and all 
doubt is removed. 

This form, however, is the most danger- 
ous of all others, for no remedial measures 
are likely to be taken until the child has 
become a centre of contagion, and is 
likely afterward to have kidney complaint 
and other serious diseases. In a case of 
this kind, if a child is known to have 
been exposed to the disease, a doctor 
should be called in, however slight the 





symptoms. 
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In another case, the disease expends its | 
| with the refuse is one of the annoyances 


force on the throat, the nasal passages, and 
the larynx, or upper part of the windpipe. 
There may be no rash in the least ; no de- 


squamation or peeling of the scarf skin. | 


There may be in the back-mouth a false 


to others not diphtheria, but scarlet fever. 


—_—_—_—_—__« @ e 


Hot WATER FOR INFLAMED Mucous 
SuRFACES.— Dr. George R. Shepherd, 
of Hartford, Conn., adds his testimony to 
that of many others by saying in the 
Medical Record; “1 have used hot water 
as a gargle for the past six or eight years, 
having been led to do so from seeing its 
beneficial effects in gynecology. In acute 
pharyngitis and tonsillitis, if properly 
used at the commencement of the attack, 
it constitutes one of our most effective 
remedies, being frequently promptly cu- 
rative. If used later in the disease or in 
chronic cases, it is always beneficial, 
though perhaps not so immediately cura- 
tive. To be of service it should be used 
in considerable quantity (half a pint or 
pint) at a time, and just as hot as the 
throat will tolerate. I have seen many 
cases of acute disease thus aborted, and 
can commend the method with great con- 
fidence. I believe it may be taken as an 
established fact that in the treatment of 
inflammations generally, and those of the 
mucous membranes in particular, moist 
heat is of service, and in most cases hot 
water is preferable to steam. All are 
familiar with its use in ophthalmia and 
conjunctivitis, as also in inflammation of 
the external and middle ear, and I feel 
confident that those who employ it for 
that most annoying of all slight troubles 
to prescribe for, viz.,a cold in the head 
or acute coryza, will seldom think of 
using the irritating drugs mentioned in 
the books, nor of inducing complete an- 
wsthesia with chloroform in preference 
to the hot-water douche.” 


DISPOSING OF RuBBISH.—What to do 


of domestic life that constantly besets 
the housekeeper. People are ready with 
one suggestion or another, that may be 


| found quite impracticable in a given case. 
membrane, and the disease be mistaken | 
for diphtheria ; and yet it communicates | 


No better method has occurred to us than 
that of burial ; and a writer in the Country 
Gentleman thus commends it: 

“Every family which occupies a house 
of its own, the members of which desire 
neatness about the premises, is often 
puzzled to know how to get rid of all 
all sorts of rubbish, such as broken glass, 
rusted stove - pipe, brick - bats, broken 
crockery and lamp-chimneys, old hoops, 
etc., etc., which are often thrown in un- 
sightly heaps behind fences and outbuild- 
ings. The only satisfactory oblivion to 
which they can be consigned is burying. 
They may thus be made to subserve a 
useful purpose, by forming a portion of 
the filling of ditches. If farm drains are 
cut, they may be made to occupy a foot 
of space next above the tile at the bot- 
tom, and the two feet of earth above 
them will place them where they will 
never be seen again, while at the same 
time they will contribute to the discharge 
of the water above into the drain. Those 
who are cutting and filling ditches late in 
autumn may easily get rid of all the un- 
sightly heaps of rubbish on their premises. 

“To prevent the accumulation of such 
heaps a short ditch of good breadth may 
be commenced at the lower end, and be 
cut long enough to receive all the rubbish 
required, a tile being first laid at the bot- 
tom for the safe discharge of any water. 
The next year another portion may be 
added next above this, and so on. By 
this arrangement, there need be only a 
small opening at a time; and this open- 
ing, if in the rear of a garden oradjacent 
field, may be obscured from sight by 
| planting thick corn or sunflowers on its 

banks. There are many portions of the 

| premises which would be improved by 
| cutting such short drains, and the owner 
may thus accomplish two desirable ob- 
jects by one operation.” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


A Preventive of Hydrophobia. 
—It is announced that the experiments of 
M. Pasteur and his associates have reached 
certain encouraging results in their attempt 
to secure a method to prevent the occurrence 
of hydrophobia, should one be bitten by a 


rabid dog. Assuming the principle as true,— | 


in the case of the canine virus that had been 
obtained from previous experiments in inoc- 
ulation,—that the poison of ar infectious dis- 
ease, On its passage through different species 
of animals, is subject to alteration in viru- 
lence, M. Pasteur inoculated monkeys with 


the virus taken from a dog affected with ra- | 
bies, and found that the poison, after having | 


passed in succession through three monkeys, 


becomes so attenuated that its inoculation | 
into a dog is harmless, while a dog so inoc- | 
ulated is rendered proof against the original | 


disease. But, on the other hand, the virus 
of rabies on-its passage through the rabbit 
and guinea-pig increases in virulence. The 
maximum increase in intensity is not, how- 
ever, attained until several transmissions 
through the rabbit or guinea-pig. 

After many experiments he hit upon the 
expedient of inoculating the brain of a dog 
with the virus of rabies. The animal selected 
is fastened to a frame, and rendered insen- 
sible by means of chloroform. The process 
of removing a small portion of the skull, and 
introducing the virus into the brain, is thus 
performed without pain to the victim. By 
this method of inoculation the operation of 
the virus is hastened, so that instead of in 
two or three weeks, the effects appear within 
a few days. M. Pasteur not only gained 
time by this process, but was rewarded by 
the discovery that rabies is a malady of the 
brain. 

It is interesting, in’ a certain sense, to ac- 
company M. Pasteur through the rooms 
where these experiments are carried on ; but 
it requires a good deal of nerve to watch the 
animals as the stage of rabies approaches. 
They are confined in cages with strong iron 
bars, for the security of those who are in 
charge, and who have the task of feeding the 
animals. A sliding-door is drawn up just 
enough to admit a dish containing the food, 
which is pushed along the floor of the cage 
by means of a stick. 

The French Government has appointed a 
commission of scientific men to assist and 


note these interesting experiments, the names | 


of Villemin, Vulpian, Bert, and Bouley lend- 


ing no small weight to the prospective re- | 


sults of the inquiry. The test experiments, 
as proposed by M. Pasteur, consist (1) in 


causing twenty unprotected dogs and twenty | 


“vaccinated” dogs (presumably protected 


therepy from the poison) to be bitten by dogs | 


in a rabid state ; and (2) in artificially inocu- 
lating with the virus of rabies two other 
sets of twenty dogs, respectively vaccinated 
and unvaccinated. ‘‘ The twenty vaccinated 
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dogs,” M. Pasteurclaims, ‘‘ will resist the 
poison, and the other twenty will all die of 
madness.” The final result of these trials 


can hardly fail to be largely decisive of the 
question, one way or the other. 


Hints on Varnishing.—Before any 
article is varnished it should be thoroughly 
cleansed from all grease spots with plenty of 
hot water, soap, and soda, which must be 
well washed off. It is also essential that the 

| article to be operated upon should be per- 
fectly dry. 

The following is a good varnish for rustic 
seats: Boil one quart of boiled linseed oil 
and two ounces of asphaltum, over a slow 
fire, till the asphaltum is dissolved, the mix- 
ture being kept stirred to prevent boiling 
over. This gives a fine, dark, oak color, is 
not sticky, and looks well for a year. Or 
| first wash the furniture with soap and water, 
and when dry, on a sunny day, brush it over 
with common boiled linseed oil; leave that 
to dry for a day or two, then varnish it over 
once or twice with hard varnish. If well done 
this will last for years, and prevent annoyance 
from insects. A common black varnish, for 
wood and iron, may be made by mixing 1 gal- 
lon of coal tar with half a pint of spirits of tur- 
pentine and 2 ounces of oil of vitriol, stirring 
the mixture briskly until the ingredients are 
thoroughly incorporated. A fine kind may 
be made by adding 4 ounces of asphaltum 
and 8 ounces of burnt umber to 1 gallon of 
boiled linseed oil. Grind the umber smooth 
with a little of the oil, and add to it the asphal- 
tum previously dissolved in a pint of the oil by 
heat, then add the remainder of the oil; 
boil, cool, and thin with turpentine to the 
proper consistency, or melt 2 pounds of as- 
phaltum in an iron pot; 'add of hot boiled 
oil r pint, mix well, cool, and add 2 quarts of 
oil of turpentine. A good varnish for white 
wood is made by dissolving 3 pounds of 
bleached shellac in 1 gallon of alcohol ; strain 
and add r4 gallons more of spirit. Fine, dry, 
warm weather should always be chosen for 
varnishing operations. 


How to Grease a Wheel,—A well- 
made wheel will endure constant wear from 
| ten to twenty-five years, if care is taken to 
| use the right kind and proper amount of 
grease; but if this matter is not attended to, 
it will be used up in five or six years. Lard 
| should never be used on a wagon, for it will 
penetrate the hub, and work its way out 
| around the tenons of the spokes, thus spoil- 
ing the wheel. Tallow is the best lubricator 
for wooden axle-trees, and castor-oil for iron 
hubs, but many of the patent axle-greases 
are also excellent, and have the merit of being 
cheaper and more convenient to handle. 
Just grease enough should be applied to the 
spindle of a wagon to give it a slight coating. 
This is better than more, for the surplus put 
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on will work out at the ends, and be forced | 


by the shoulder-bands and nut-washer into 
the hub around the outside of the boxes. To 
oil an iron axle, first wipe the spindle clean, 
wetting with spirits of turpentine for that 
purpose, and then apply a few drops of castor- 
oil near the shoulder and end. One teaspoon- 
ful is sufficient for the whole. 


When Children should go to 
ScHoo..—Dr. Jacobi has made this a special 
study from the stand-point of physiology. 
His conclusion is, that, as a rule, a child 
should not be sent to school before he is eight 
years old. Not till this age is its brain sub- 
stance sufficiently developed. An infant’s 
brain is soft. It contains a large percentage 
of water. It is deficient in fat and phos- 
phorus, on which, to a large extent, intel- 
lectual activity depends. The convolutions 
are fewer. 

The different parts of the brain do not 
grow in size and weight alike—the normal 
proportion of the front, back, and lateral 
portions not being reached before the age of 
ten. So, too, the normal proportion of the 
chest to the lower portions of the body is not 
attained until the eighth year, while that part 
of the back (the lumbar), on which the sitting 
posture mainly depends, is even then only 
moderately developed. ° 

About the fifth and sixth years the base o 
the brain grows rapidly, the frontal bones 
extend forward and upward, and the ante- 
rior portion grows considerably. Still, the 
white substance—the gray is the basis of 
intelligence—and the large ganglia prepon- 
derate. It is not until about the eighth year 
that the due proportion of parts is reached, 
and a certain consolidation, both of the brain 
and the organs of the body generally. Be- 
fore this period, memory alone can be safely 
trained. 

Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten 
system, reached a similar conclusion by ob- 
servation. Jacobi recommends that children 
be entertained and gradually developed in 
the kindergarten. ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘‘ their 
activity is regulated, their attention exercised, 
and their muscles invigorated. Both imagi- 
nation and memory are taxed to a slight de- 
gree only. With increasing years, the gray 
substance becoming more and more develop- 
ed, their thinking powers are gradually 
evolved. The secret of a thorough educa- 
tion lies in the uniform development of all 
the powers. 
of the others is to cripple all.” 


“Queen Anne” Style in Building. 
—A writer in 7'e American thus fitly charac- 
terizes this so-called class of architecture : 


To develop one at the expense | 





‘*T have never been able to find any one | 


who could lucidly define the new style, or 
formulate the principles that govern its de- 
signers. But no one will deny that there is 
a new influence at work in modern archi- 
tecture, even if they can not analyze it. The 
fact is that modern work defies classification, 
simply because its distinguishing character- 


istic is eclecticism. The selection of incon- 
gruous material from the older styles, and 
the attempt to weld them into homogeneity, 
are not likely to conserve the sterling prin- 
ciples of good design. Queen Anne has lit- 
tle significance as a name. Popular consid- 
erations have more to do with it than any- 
thing else. Among the better class of archi- 
tects the name is held in derision as the work 
of those who ape foreign fashions. Archi- 
tecture is something more than a matter of 
fashion. 

‘* The new movement, however, has a well- 
defined influence which has nothing to do 
with the appropriateness of its name. Its 
real significance is to be found not in its defi- 
nite features as a style, but as showing how 
completely modern work has broken away 
from the spirit of the past and the principles 
of good design that formerly acted as a re- 
straining influence. Up to a comparatively 
recent period architects have worked in, or 
under, the influence of schools of architec- 
ture ; that is to say, certain styles were fol- 
lowed and developed at one time, and in 
which most architects made their designs. In 
France can be seen to-day an instance of a 
school of architecture dominated by the vig- 
orous central influence of the cole des Beaux- 
Arts. With us, however, architects seek to 
be distinguished by the individuality of their 
work. The road to success lies through the 
tempting fields of eclecticism. In old times 
every man worked after his own method, but 
he kept the great principles of the style al- 
ways in sight. There was to a certain ex- 
tent a standard that might be appealed to, 
and by which the work could be judged. A 
controlling .unity and fitness were acknowl- 
edged, but this did not prevent original con- 
ceptions. It was simply the restraint of law 
and order. As far as modern architecture 
has any tendency at all, I think thoughtful 
people must admit that it does not move in 
the direction above pomMted out. 

‘* There are few architects, even among our 
older men, who have not had their work af- 
fected by the fashionable demands of the 
day. This is especially noticeable in the de- 
signs for country houses, It is admitted that 
the new style has been rather unproductive 
of sterling results in the more important sec- 
ular and ecclesiastical work. Here its fail- 
ure is striking. Logical principles are here 
lost sight of, and the rage for ‘something 
new’ has resulted in a radical chaos. The 
conservative reaction has not yet fully set in. 
Perhaps when it does, something good may 
result.” 


Steaming and Bending Wood.— 
In an address recently delivered by Mr. H. G. 
Shepard, of New Haven, Conn., relative to 
the use of wood in carriage-making, he said 
that after a piece of wood is bent its charac- 


| teristics undergo a considerable change. The 


wood is heavier, and its fibres have become 
interlaced ; it will sustain more pressure and 
strain than straight wood in the same direc- 
tions, either across or with the grain. He 
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said: ‘‘ A piece of timber that has been steam- 
ed, whether it is bent or not, has its stiffness 
increased. It is more brittle than it was be- 


fore, and for some uses it will do as well, and | 
yet there is a quality that the steaming pro- | 


cess and the kiln-drying process produce in 
much the same way,—they both cook the gum 
in the timber, and make it brittle and stiff. 
There is a kind of hickory that never becomes 
stiff by a natural process of drying ; and one 
of the desirable qualities of a spoke, rim, or 
whiffletree is stiffness as well as strength. 
You take that hickory,—and it is the very 
best we have,—and steam it, and it is better 
fitted for these purposes than it was before. 
It is difficult to tear apart a piece of bent 
wood; the fibres are interwoven, one with 
the other. We do not perceive the change 
on the outside, but when we come to split the 
stick open, we find that its character is en- 
tirely changed.” 


The Artistic Relations of the 
TRANCE.—The relations of the Artificial 
Trance to Oratory and Song have been 
hinted at by different writers, but the bear- 
ing of this subject on Painting and Plastic 
Art as suggested by Dr. Thwing, of New 
York, before the Academy of Sciences is 
novel and striking. At the last meeting of 
the Academy before the summer recess, he 
remarked : 

‘‘ What artifice can not feign and what art 
itself may fail to secure in the personation of 
thought and passion, this process may create, 
control, and preserve. If attitude, gesture, 
and silent histrionic expression alone be 
sought, the subject may sit or stand in the 
ordinary hypnotic state. He will be motion- 
less. The artist I employed remarked that 
the posture was more fixed in the case of the 
hypnotized, than when the person was re- 
called to a normal condition and the fixed 
iron rest for the head was used. Repeated 
experiments were improvements on the first. 
Fatigue and embarrassment are elements 
wholly eliminated. If these ¢adleaux vivants 
are models for the painter ; if passion by look 
and movement be sought, the waking trance is 
induced. Asa photographer throws up or en- 
larges a portrait by means of proper lenses, so 
a hypertrophied image is made on the mental 
screen of the hypnotized, as on a ¢adula rasa. 
The will of the operator, like the lens, deter- 
mines the size, that is, the intensity of emo- 
tion to be generated. The trance of death 
often illumes a face with supernal brightness ; 
so [have by a graduated series of suggestions 
changed a countenance of quiteordinaryintelli- 
gence into climacteric degrees of ecstasy, until 





A radiant smile lingered on the face, and the 
figure of the sleeping statue was changed and 
fixed at will. Experiments in New York are 
equally successful.” 

Every neurologist and alienist is familiar 
with these phenomena in disease, fixity of 
posture, insensibility to sensory impression, 
or to suggestion from without. The same 
conditions exist in health in the case of many 
Transitory effects artificially induced, may be 
regarded as acted dreams, simple and harm. 
less if wisely directed, and helpful aids tc 
plastic art and to histrionic impression. This 
application of hypnotism to art-study is cer- 
tainly unique and has its special attraction. 


Running a Farm.—tThe impression 
that “anybody can run a farm” would be a 
matter for astonishment were it not so com- 
monly met with. The writer of this at one 
time had some connection with a State insti- 
tution belonging to which was a farm of 
some hundreds of acres, carrying a large 
quantity of stock. In case of a proposed or 
expected change of farmers some of the ap- 
plications for the position were as astounding 
as amusing. Men who had never been able 
to make a living for themselves; men who 
had filled some low position in towns; men 
who could not read or write ; men whose only 
claim to knowledge of farming was that they 
had lived on a farm when boys ; idle, drunken 
scamps; street loafers—literally all these 
counted themselves abundantly qualified to 
take charge of $50,000 worth of property and 
successfully manage it. It has usually been 
easy to make a. living on American farms, 
but we fully believe there is no legitimate 
business which requires more ability and 
sound judgment than does farming, if the 
highest success is to be secured. Mr. Glad- 
stone not long since said in effect, that it re- 
quired more skill and good judgment to man- 
age a farm employing a given amount of 
capital than to manage a manufacturing or 
mercantile business with equal capital. He 
was referring to England, but the statement 
is not far from correct in America. We need 
hardly say that no line of farming more decid- 
edly calls for intelligence, sound judgment, 
business knowledge and capacity, than does 
the caring for and management of improved 
stock.— Breeders’ Gazette. 


Variations of the Magnetic Pole. 
—Professor Thompson, in a lecture at Glas- 
gow, stated that the magnetic pole is now 
near Boothia Felix, more than 1,000 miles 
west of the geographical pole. In 1657 the 


| magnetic pole was due north, it having been 


the patient seemed to faint, overpowered by | 


emotion. Noclay model, no articulated skele- 
ton can equal the living form in delicate adjust- 
ments. A shapely arm, a dimpled cheek, a 
curving neck, or noble head may be set off to 
the best advantage, while the owner is wholly 
insensible to everything but to the suggestions 
of the director. No training is needed, in 
many cases. In the first experiment with a 
person in Boston, the success was complete. 


eastward before that. Then it began to 
move westward until 1816, when the maxi- 
mum was reached. This is now being stead- 
ily diminished, and in 1976 it will again point 
true north. Professor Thompson says that 
the changes which have been observed, not 
only in the direction but in the strength of 
the earth’s magnetism, show that the same 
causes which originally magnetize the earth 
are still at work. 





The Quiet Life. 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with 


bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter, fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most doth please 

With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 
Thus, unlamented, let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


Next Meeting of the A. A. 8.—The 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science will hold its meeting for this year in 
Montreal, opening August 27th, while the 
American Association will meet in Philadel- 
phia on September 4th. It would be a most 
happy event if the prominent members of the 
two societies could make the arrangement to 
have a joint session of the British and Amer- 
ican Associations, the opportunity for which 
will probably never be more feasible than 
when the British Association is upon our side 
of the Atlantic. We understand that the fel- 
lows of the American Association have been 
invited to join in the British meeting, and a 
reciprocal invitation has been extended to the 
members of the foreign society. The concur- 
rence at or about the time of this meeting 


of the Electrical Exhibition of the Franklin In- | 


stitute will add much to the interest of scien- 
tific people in these two great bodies. 


Elephant Sagacity.—A writer in 


Vanity Fair relates this incident : 


‘**T once asked an Indian road officer what | 
was the cleverest act he ever knew an ele- | 
phant to perform; and he told how once, | 


when unloading some steel tubing from on 
board a ship, it was the elephant’s task to 
carry the pipes by means of his trunk from 
one part of the wharf to another. The pipes 


had been oiled to prevent them from rusting ; | 


and, when the elephant took one up, it slipped 
from his grasp. He tried it again with the 
same result, and at last seemed to compre- 
hend what the reason of all this was ; for he 
soon afterward pushed the pipe with his foot 
to where there was a heap of sand, and then 
rolled the piping backward and forward. The 
sand, owing to the oil, adhered to the tube ; 
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| And such eggs ! 
| three and a half pounds, and .contains food 
| sufficient to furnish a plentiful breakfast for 
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and the elephant then put his trunk around it 


and carried it with ease. He did the same 
to the remainder without aid or suggestion 


| from his mahout.” 


Habits of California Ostriches,— 
The editor of the Anaheim (Cal.) Gazette has 
been viewing the ostriches on a ranch near 
Cost Station. He says: 

‘* The female lays an egg on alternate days 
to the number of fifteen, when, if permitted 
to set, she considers her work done. If, how 
ever, her eggs are taken from her, she will 
lay thirty before she discovers the deception. 
The one showed us weighed 


four men. One would suppose that the fla- 
vor of such eggs would be unpleasantly pro- 


| nounced. Such is not the case, however, the 
| flavor not being as decided as that of duck’s 


eggs. What school-boy has not read of the 
ostrich egg, and of its being hatched in the 
hot sun of Africa’s sunny shore? But this 
pretty little legend, like many other cherished 


| stories of the past, isallgammon. The chicks 


are brought forth in the good old way. The 


| female sits on the eggs in the day-time and 


the male assumes that duty at night, allow- 


| ing the female to seek rest and recreation 


while he attends to the household duties. It 
must be noted here that the male is much 
more solicitous for his household than is the 
female. It not unfrequently happens that the 
latter prefers to gad about rather than take 
her turn at setting, and on such occasions her 
lord and master administers to her a deserved 
chastisement by kicking her heartily around 
the paddock until she manifests proper ccn- 
trition and signifies her willingness to settle 
down on the eggs. There is a moral some- 
where about this incident which when found 
make a note of.” 


Useful Cistern Tables,—The follow. 
ing gives the contents, in gallons, of cisterns 
for each inch in depth at the given diameters 
of the cistern. For instance, a cistern 7 feet 
in diameter holds almost 24 gallons for each 
inch of depth : 


Diameter. 
2 feet equals 
ek. eee 
3 feet equals 
3¢ feet equals 
4 feet equals 
44 feet equals 
5 feet equals 
5% feet equals... 
6 feet equals 
6} feet equals. .. ... 

feet equals 
7} feet equals 
COOE GEE cciccsc ccccescancees esses 

8} feet equals 
9 feet equals 

} feet equals 
to feet equals.... 
tr feet equals 
12 feet equals 
39 feet equals... 22.00 -cccces soccccesces 
14 feet equals 
ere ree 
25 feet equals........ ...-.- 


Gallons. 
1,950 
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THE TEETH OF THE FUTURE. 


i an able address recently delivered, 
Mr. Spence Bate, F.R.S., has drawn 
attention to some remarkable features 
which it may be interesting and instruct- 
ive to take into account. In the teeth of 
the Esquimaux, the Red Indians, and the 
natives of Ashantee, as well as those 
found in the ancient barrows of England, 
the so-called interglobular spaces, seen so 
frequently in sections of modern teeth, 
appear not to exist ; nor, indeed, are they 
to be detected in the dentine of the best- 
developed structures of the modern Eu- 
ropean. Not only is the dentine getting 
deteriorated, but the enamel would seem 
likewise to be undergoing a modification 
—becoming too opaque. In addition to 
the histological changes, the external 
form and character of the teeth are sus- 
taining an alteration. This seems to be 
in relation to an important feature in the 
history of their evolution. The tendency 
for the cranium to develop at the expense 
of the face and the jaws is seen to occur 
as we ascend the scale of the vertebrated 
series of animals. Owing to this atrophy 
of the jaws, the proper space for the full 
play and development of the normal 
teeth would seem not to be available. At 
birth the bones are not sufficiently grown 
to receive the teeth in their normal arch; 


and, as in the human mouth the premaxil- | 





lary bones are firmly united a short time 
after birth, it follows that the posterior 
part of the jaw is the only place where 
growth can occur. Any delay in the de- 
velopment and consolidation of the sym- 
physis must have the effect of contracting 


| the space required for the teeth at this 


site. In the course of vertebrate evolu- 


| tion there is a marked tendency for teeth 


| to disappear. The lower vertebrates have 

| four molars on each side in each jaw, the 

| higher have three, whilst in man the num 
ber is reduced to two.— The Lancet. 


The necessity of supplying material for 
the development of the osseous structures 
is too manifest to require argument. In 
our rapid modern life, the consumption 
of proximate substance is very rapid, the 
brain and nervous system being the chief 
consumers. The imperfect evolution of 
the jaws and teeth to which Mr. Bate re- 
fers, shows that the modern European 
either does not eat the food that supplies 
abundantly the limey constituents needed 
for perfect bone growth, or does not di- 
gest it. The Esquimaux, Indians, and 
Ashantees devote more time to eating 
and digesting than the representatives of 
modern civilization, and consequently 
their blood is more nourishing to organic 
function, and the waste of bone and 
muscle is better compensated. The pro- 
verbial weakness of mothers in the refined 
classes of society is largely due to innu- 
trition, which can not be offset by any 
method of medication. Nature has but 
one method of making a body sound, 
strong, and harmonious: and that is 
through a pure and vigorous circulation. 
Give her the material she requires and the 
time for thorough assimilation, and she 
will build up a structure of bone, muscle, 
and nerve that can efficiently meet the 
demands of life. 





The brain grows at the expense of the 
bony system ; its forced activity absorbs 
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the phosphatic substance of the blood delli and Schmidt and Grassi tell us are 


and leaves little for jaws and teeth; hence | only the vanguard of zymosis and con- 
the tendency of cranial development. We | tagion ? 

question the necessity of this abnormal One tells us that we must beware of 
activity ; and we are doubtful of its utility flies ; even that familiar little impertinent 


to the race in the final outcome. There | that has buzzed in our homes for cen- 


is a degree of activity that is consistent 
with the healthful development of the 
whole body, and we are confident that 
the best results are to be derived from it 
for individual and social improvement. 


GERM-ANE. 


E are living in an ocean of infec- 

tious germs. So the microscopists 
tell us. With the recent improvement in 
lenses and methods of examination, a 
world of minute life has been revealed 
that should be most startling to every 
one who reads about the spores, bac- 
teria, bacilli, micrococci, etc., etc., that 
render whatever we eat or drink tremu- 
lous with parasitic life. The atmosphere 
teems with an infinite detail of germs, 
each one ready to pounce upon our soft 
tissues for a contribution to its greedy 
maw. Every breath takes in a countless 
host of these creatures to riot on our 
delicate “innards.” What fastidious ap- 
petites the brutes must have! for some 
show a special preference for dainty pro- 
toplasmic bits of liver, or kidney, or heart ; 
while others make imperative demands 
upon the choicest of our neurilemma, or 
are found at table in the most retired 
chambers of the brain. What are we 
to do about it? Must all our fair dreams 
of development, progress, civilizatior, be 
regarded as arrant delusions; and must 
all our hopes of health and longevity go 


down before the advancing hosts of in- 


visible imps that Koch and Pasteur, Cru- | 





turies, and made himself welcome to 
everything nice on our dining-table, is 
teeming with creatures whose names are 
witnesses to their terrible characters—as 
the ¢ricocephalus dispar, oxyuris vermi- 
cularis, tenia solum, otdiumlactis, and sa 
on. Even our books and newspapers, 
freshly drawn from the vender's shelves, 
and apparently pure and bright, are load- 
ed with infectious little scamps. <A Ger- 
man, who squints through high-angled 
objectives, points a new moral to the old 
apostolic warning of evil in many, by 
assuring us that the loose change we may 
jingle in our pockets is coated with 
animal life, very dangerous to health; 
and then, O oyster and clam eater, know 
that in the tissues of your favorite bivalve 
lurk those relentless foes of family peace, 
scarlatina, diphtheria, and other frightful 
things whose habitat 
fauces ! 


is the human 


We tremble as we contemplate the 
situation. 
about it? Oh, let the manufactures of 
disinfectants be multiplied; let the dis- 


What are we going to dc 


ease-breeding atmosphere be made red- 
olent with sulphur fumes, carbolic acid, 
chloride of lead, zinc, copperas! and let 
everything that is germicidal be thickly 
spread over our food and drink! Hurry, 
hurry, hurry, ye chemists, with your po- 
tent mixtures and relieve us from being 
the unwilling habitations of lively bac- 
teria and bacilli, of tzeniaand ascaride, whe 
are sworn against our mortal comfort 
and rhysical integrity ! 
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THE LONDON HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


BD Nassaeies is now open to the public in 

London an exhibition that illustrates 
the remarkable advancement of modern 
civilization in a most striking manner. 
We refer to the International Health Ex- 
The object of this most worthy 
undertaking is to show what has been 
done by hygienists and sanitarians for the 
promotion of health and for the preven- 


position. 


tion and cure of disease. In one depart- 
ment the food resources of the world are 
displayed, together with specimens of 
prepared foods and methods of cooking. 
In another department the dress of the 
principal nations of the earth is arrayed, 
and its relation to health shown in a 
striking manner. In other departments 
the relations of residence, occupation, 
furniture, social custom, and even of 
amusement to health are illustrated, and 
practical suggestions are furnished which 
the visitor may profit by, if he or she will, 
for the improvement of home hygiene. 
There are models of dwellings, school- 
houses, public buildings, etc., and a great 
variety of other instructive material. In 
fine, the sanitary science of Europe has 
been at great pains to accumulate under 
one large roof the most precious results 
of study and observation. 

The United States have contributed 
very little to this exhibition. This may 
be the reason for the silence of our press 
in regard to it. Strangely enough, we 
have not seen a dozen lines of allusion to 
it in all our medical exchanges taken to 
gether. Aneffort of so laudable a nature 
certainly should receive the hearty en- 
couragement of every man who desires 
the welfare of society. We shall have 
occasion to speak of it again. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


\ JE clip the following from an ex- 
change. It appeared Jong since in 
the 7rzbune of South Bend, Ind.: 


LIQUOR DEALERS! 


I hereby give notice that I will prose- 
cute to the fullest extent of the law, and 
regardless of cost, any liquor dealer or 
person who will give or sell liquor to stu- 
dents, or in any way assist in procuring it 
for them. T. E. Wats, C.S.C., 

Pres. Notre Dame University. 


Notre Dame University is a Roman 
Catholic institution of high reputation. 
With such a moral force as Mr. Walsh at 
its head it is worthy the respect of all 
who regard propriety of life and refine- 
ment. We are gladdened by such an an- 
nouncement; it has the clear grit that 
must commend it to every rum-hater. 

There are sundry Protestant institu- 
tions in the land organized for the intel- 
lectual and moral culture of young men 
—so their circulars tell us. They count 
ten to one of the Roman Catholic semi- 
naries or colleges. Their presidents gen- 
erally claim to be very solicitous for the 
moral welfare of the students who are 
enrolled on their catalogues, but we 
never knew of one of them to come out 
publicly like this Notre Dame president, 
in positive defence of his students. We 
trust that Mr. Walsh’s admirable exam- 
ple will challenge emulation. 


IN EGYPT. 


Bi eos recriminative discussion of the 
Egyptian problem in Parliament and 
by the British press indicates an uncer- 


tain comprehension of the policy of the 
Gladstone Government with reference to 
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the settlement of the Soudan troubles. 
Perhaps the Government itself is in a 
strait, and if we have an idea of the situ- 
ation, we can not wonder that it is puz- 
zling. Gladstone probably wishes to 
avoid the responsibility of assuming act- 
ive hostilities for the suppression of the 
rebellion, and justly so, if Egypt is to 
preserve the small remnant of a claim to 
separate autonomy that may be hers 
since the siege of Alexandria. View the 
matter as one will, the position is an in- 
tricate one, and if a continuance of the 
Gladstone ministry is dependent upon its 
resolution in such a manner as not to 
sully the international honor of England, 





or to disturb Lombard Street, we must 
regard the present Premier as having 
a feeble hold upon the official portfolio. 
But alas! poor Egypt, the prey of Mo- 
hammedan luxury and of Christian “en- 
terprise,” when will she have a chance to 
rise from her tax-bound slavery? When 
will her fellahs be accorded the justice of 
laboring for themselves, and not for reck- 
less voluptuaries and exacting bond-hold- 
ers? If it is sympathy for a long-op- 
pressed and most unhappy people that re- 
strains Mr. Gladstone from consenting to 
those active military measures that are 
demanded by a large party in Parliament, 
let us hope that his counsel will prevail. 
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9 Our Correspondents, 


~~ 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our ConrrisuTtors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing ruleswhenwri © articlesor communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary locut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roil your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like toread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Ux ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, i/ 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the Editor iy 
this is done. 


PUPIL OF THE EYE AND EMOTION.— 
P.—The nervous apparatus of the eye is very close- 





ly related to emotional disturbances ; and this is 
the reason that the pupil is seen to enlarge or con- 
tract in conditions of excitement. Of course the 
rapidity of the changes is due to the temperament 
of the person affected. The pupil of the eye is 
controlled by the nervous filaments proceeding from 
the fifth pair of nerves, which bear, as anatomists 
generally know, a special relation to psychic states. 


DISINFECTING Rooms.—M. T. M.—For 
the purpose of disinfecting a room in which one 
has been or is sick with a malignant disease, sev- 
eral substances are used; like vinegar, chlorine, 
charcoal, sulphur, iodine, etc. Chlorine is probably 
the most effective of these. A mixture of the 
powdered peroxide of manganese and common salt, 
and sulphuric acid, diluted with water placed in a 
porcelain basin, and that set in a pipkin of hot 
sand, will fumigate a room pretty thoroughly. 
When this composition has been set in the room, 
the doors and windows should be closed, and the 
mixture left to operate for ten or twelve hours. 
Some forms of chlorine are manufactured expressly 
for the purpose of disinfection, and are very con- 
venient for the purpose. You can get at the drug- 
gists Burnett’s fluid, Platt’s chlorides, Condy’s fluid, 
the United States Army disinfectant. These are 
all good. 


DESCRIBING CHARACTER.—A. X.—A 
better way to obtain what you wish, is to write to 
the office of Fowler & Wells Co. for their exami- 
nation circular; that describes fully how examina- 
tions are made by correspondence. 
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OLD OBJECTION. — W. K.—By refer- 
ence to phrenological publications of thirty or 
forty years ago, you will find the objection which 
you mention fully answered. Your ‘ medical 
friend,” if conversant with Phrenology, even in a 
moderate degree, would not offer such an objection. 
Every scientific phrenologist is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the tables of the skull, and knows 
how to examine the tissues and derive correct infer- 
ences with reference to the relations of the inclosed 
brain. 


LANGUAGE SMALL ; GREAT TALKER.— 
Z. Z.—Are you sure that your reading of the organ 
is correct? A man may appear to have small 
Language when the head is first observed in front, 
whereas a side or profile view of his face would 
give a totally different impression. A person with 
a very active temperament, quick perceptions, and 
a good deal of social sentiment may have the organ 
of Language in but a moderate degree and yet be 
very glib-tongued ; such people, however, are not 
known for much variety in the use of words. They 
are given in a great degree to common phrases and 
catch-words ; repeat their ideas in the same form 
over and over again, and are tiresome talkers. 


FRUIT AND SPEECH.—C. K.—Yes; it 
is claimed by some that certain articles of fruit ex- 
ert special influences upon the organ of Language. 
This may be so; we have no authentic data on the 
subject. Extracts of fruit, especially the fermented, 
you know, have a stimulating effect on the brain ; 
and one of the manifestations of such stimulation 
is an abnormal activity in the way of talk. 


MILES UNDER THE SEA.—H. B. M.— 
We have seen notes relating to the investigations 
made, according to report, in deep-sea life, but we 
are not ready to accept them. What truth there is 
in them, will doubtless appear in regular form 
from official sources. 


BIG HEADS AND LITTLE WIT.—Quwes- 
tion: Why are some heads, being very large, so 
void of understanding? or, in other words, why 
do such heads appear to be thick-headed ? How can 
a phrenologist tell the same by examination ? 

G. P. M. 


Answer : If you will read a good work on Phre- 
nology, the mystery in this respect will be cleared 
away, 
pumpkin, but the substance of cabbage differs very 
much from that of the pumpkin. So one human 
head may be as large as another, but differ almost 
as much in texture, quality, fibre, as a cabbage does 
from a pumpkin. Some heads appear to be large 
because their owner has a thick, sappy skin, and 
abundance of hair ; you will find as a general rule 
that thin-haired, fine-skinned people have relatively 
large heads, 


A head of cabbage may be as large as a | 


How Mucu To Eat.—I.—It is utterly 
impossible to prescribe the quantity of food appro- 
priate to a person; he mu:t ascertain that for him- 
self. This is not very difficult; for if one eat light- 
ly, say at breakfast, and note the time he can go 
without feeling a want of more food, he will after a 
few experiments ascertain the amount of food req- 
uisite fora day. Let one take some bread and 
milk or porridge or what not, a moderate quantity, 
at breakfast, and it will serve him probably for 
three or four hours. Of course the time during 
which he will feel no special desire for refreshing 
the stomach, will be dependent upon the work in 
which he is engaged, a given amount of food going 
further in manual exertion than in brain work. 
When it is ascertained how much is suitable, care 
should be taken not to eat more than that. It is 
better to reduce the quantity than to add to it; it is 
better to leave the table with a sense of want than 
with the sense of repletion. Rest is as essential to 
the stomach and other organs of digestion and as- 
similation as it is to the limbs. Overwork of the 
stomach induces dyspepsia, whereas an insufficient 
amount for the needs of the body will not tell very 
soon upon the constitution; that is to say, if one 
eat his daily meals regularly, but doesn't eat quite 
enough at a time, nature will more readily adapt 
herself to the shortened allowance than she can toa 
trifling excess of the proper regimen. 


WESTERN GREATNESS EAastT.—S. S. L. 
—We are of opinion that the Cincinnati Ledger 
rather stretches the point. To be sure, within a 
few years past, several Western journalists have 
ventured to try their pens in Eastern longitudes, 
but very few have shown exceptional literary pow- 
ers. The names you mention are for the most part 
of little standing in a literary sense here; and you 
have made two or three mistakes : one in ascribe 
ing Charles Dana to the West. Mr. Dana has 
been known in the walks of literature here almost 
from boyhood ; he is of New England origin. You 
might, with more justice, have credited England 
and Ireland with prominence in American liters 
ature: because we might name some distinguished 
writers who have crossed the ocean, and obtained 
general recognition among us for their talents, 


A RELIGIOUS IDEA.—Qvestion: What 
is the mental make-up of persons who, speaking 
from a religious point of view, think that when 
they are once “in grace” they are always “in 
grace”? 

Answer ; We should regard the mental make-up 
of such persons as not remarkably elevated or 
broad in development. There is certainly a lack 
of logical density in such an opinion. It is 
possible that a person entertaining such a view 
may have large Veneration, and Hope, and Self- 
| esteem; but the organ of Conscientiousness can 
| scarcely be deemed a prominent element; and as 
| for the intellect, its reasoning functicn must be 
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wanting in activity. Such persons belong to the 
order of ‘‘ cranks,” 


“ MASHER.” —Question: What is the 
meaning of this word, ‘‘ slang,” or whatever it may 
be? 

Answer : A London writer says, ‘* The ‘ masher’ 
is a fungus, not an honest mushroom, or even a re- 
spectable toadstool, but a wet, spongy, and un- 
wholesome emanation from a rotten and poisonous 
soil, ridiculously over-dressed, starched up to the 
very eyelids, smothered like a girl in jewelry, decked 
out with flowers like a footman, idiotic in counte- 
nance, sparse in conversation, with a knobbed stick 
to suck ; he has become an observed form of social 
cold veal.” We hope this is sufficiently definite, 
although we might add, for the sake of the further 
information of our querist, that a ‘‘masher” is a 
young gentleman who boasts of his remarkable 
powers of fascination over the ladies. 


THE Optic NERVE.—The precise rela- 
tions of the Optic Nerve are not known. Opinions 
differ ; it has roots in the optic thalami, but is traced 
farther back and upward, and according to some 
physiologists, has its final terminations in the an- 
gular gyrus. In that convolution are supposed to 
be the nervous cells that stimulate its action. 


INDICATIONS OF EARS.—From time to 
time articles have been published describing the 
characteristics that are supposed to relate to the 
ears. A few years ago a very elaborate article of 
the kind was published, and occasionally in this de- 
partment, special inquiries are answered. The sub- 
ject is considered in the work on Physiognomy. As 
a general rule the formation of the ear is indicative 
of quality. Those who have symmetrical, smooth, 
medium large ears, are thought to have more re- 
finement than those who have coarse, irregular, 
bony-like ears. 

A strong physical organization, the Motive tem- 
perament being predominant, is usually associated 
with a hard, gristly ear, there being very little soft- 
ness about it. Then the ear may be a little too 
flabby and soft; we find it in persons having the 
Lymphatic temperament, or the Vital in excess. 


WHOLE-WHEAT MEAL FOR Foop.— 
There is a great deal of discussion on this subject, 
and a great deal of untruth and silly statement is 
current. The history of ancient peoples, the food 
habits of the Oriental peoples to-day, and of many 
barbarian and savage tribes, go to show that food 
that is made of whole grain, be it wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, corn, is conducive to health and vigor. If you 
would read works on diet, you would find very in- 
teresting statements on this subject. In some coun- 
tries the people are vegetarians exclusively. It is 
true that one’s stomach may be broken down by im- 
proper dietetic habits, and so rendered specially 
sensitive to articles of an irritating nature. Some, 











for instance, can not eat bread made of Graham 
flour, that is the ordinary Graham flour, because of 
the coarse bran and woody matter in it, and yet 
such people will get along very comfortably on 
bread that was made from evenly ground meal, con- 
taining the whole grain. By improved methods, 
some millers convert the whole grain into a fine 
homogeneous meal, there being no large flakes of 
bran or woody matter in it. There are some people 
among us who live almost entirely on cereal food, 
vegetables, and fruit, and profess better health than 
they previously had, when they lived in the com- 
mon fashion. ‘The Shakers, for instance, so live. 


PREPARATION OF INSECTS FOR Cas- 
INETS.—Will not some entomological reader fur- 
nish a correspondent with a good method for the 
preparation of insects for cabinet preparation ? We 
are not conversant with entomology sufficiently for 
that purpose. We know that some use sulphuric 
ether, and some alcohol or chloroform, and it is 
quite likely that different insects need different pro- 
cedures, 


To MANY CORRESPONDENTS.—We are 
in receipt of so many questions for this department 
that it is utterly impossible for us to give them all 
early attention, and we would point the reader to 
the regulations set forth at the head of the depart- 
ment. Within the space of a week we received 
eight postal-cards from one correspondent, contain- 
ing in all about twenty questions ; there are others 
who are pleased to deluge us in a similar manner. 
As we usually have space for but ten or twelve An- 
swers a month, and we endeavor to take them in 
order, it can be seen in what a state of embarrass- 
ment we are placed by such an influx. We hope 
that the reader who has been waiting for several 
months for an answer to his inquiries, will accept 
this statement as a sufficient explanation for the 
delay. 











@bhat Ehev Sav, =) 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts fron hts 


experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





CoMMON-SENSE IN OuR Money.—The 
civilized world must have money, and it must be 
subject to certain rules, as to size, weight, denomi- 
nation, and material. Whether it be in coin or 
paper it must have about it such features as will 
give it character the world over. The paper may 
have mere adaptation to home circulation, yet what 
is specially for home circulation should be as well 
protected, and have as much character, as that 
which happens to go abroad. The one mutually 
supports and digniiies the other. 

Our gold coin seems to be all that could be rea- 
sonably required, but our silver and paper are not 
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up to the standard of the good common-sense of 
the age. The paper-money party may contend for 
“ereenbacks against all coin,” but we are not 
now taking sides for coin or paper; we simply speak 
of our money as we find it. Our silver coinage is 
wofully lacking in character and practicability. 

In the silver dollar we have two editions, and the 
one with the more real value, strange to say, is by 
arbitrary rule declared to have the least value! 
Much time—and time is money, and in this case 
represents a great amount of money—has been 
wasted in futile action to regulate this matter, 
which it would seem should not have required any 
time to speak of. We used to think that various 
things, such as real estate, gold, silver, and precious 
stones, had some real value, Fut back of all is the 
human mind. Much has been said about the “fiat 
dollar,” yet in the affairs of men all things seem 
to come under this head, as all things, no matter 
how high or low in value—all things, gold, silver, 
diamonds, houses, lots, works of art—even the 
great human mind itself—all these, in order to pass 
and be accepted by the world as valuable, must, 
above all earthly things, have the stamp and ‘in- 
dorsement of the collective human mind. 

On general principles this may Le all right, but 
when it comes to these two silver dollars, how ab- 
surd such arbitrary action, That which has the 
higher worth in itself and the best design is de- 
clared to have a less value! Instead,of calling in 
this superior dollar, or bringing the other up to it 
in standard of value and artistic worth, the powers 
that be hesitate, and hesitate, and don't know what 
to do with it. Good practical sense would say, re- 
call the one of inferior value: and if the artistic 
element could have a voice it would say, call in this 
regular standard dollar of abominable design and 
issue something worthy of our genius, our enlight- 
ened days, and American talent. 

We should have a twenty-cent piece. Such a 
coin was tried and failed for the simple reason that 
while it met a practical want it was so formed as 
to become a nuisance, Let a twenty-cent piece be 
made, formed in such a manner that there will be 
no trouble about its being recognized in the dark 2s 
well as in the light, and it will be a useful coin. 
This could be done by making it elliptical, octag- 
onal, or square with rounded corners, or piercing 
it with a hole, after the manner of Chinese coin. 
The form is not essential so long as some design of 
positive character is adopted that would be readily 
distinguished, It would be a useful coin and might 
be called a ‘* Shilling ’—five shillings to the dollar 
—and this would do away with the shilling of old, 
which has diiferent values in different localities. 

The present three-cent coin is also a very handy 
piece of money, but at present it too much resem- 
bles the dime. It should also be of some peculiar 
shape that would make it a strong contrast with 
the dime, 

In regard to“ greenbacks,” we need more small 
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denominations, but above all we need the paper 
better protected. Introducing the silk fibre in the pa- 
per was an exceilent conception, so is any idea that 
will protect the individual bill itself. The silk fibre 
makes the paper difficult to obtain, so counterfeit- 
ers resort to the practice of taking bills of small 
denominations, washing out the print and then 
printing on them bills of a larger denomination. 

In order to prevent this, and the better secure 
our paper money, in addition to the silk-fibre mark, 
each bill should be printed on paper containing in 
‘*water mark” the denomination of the bill printed 
thereon. This being done, the paper of all bills 
would at once detect any fraud in this line. The 
paper itself would show the denomination of the 
bill, and would give additional safety to our paper 
currency and make it impossible for counterfeiters 
to wash bills of a low denomination for the purpose 
of printing thereon a higher denomination. 

I. P. NOYES. 


EFFECTS OF PHRENOLOGY.—A Texas 
correspondent writes: ‘‘ I believe that when the truths 
of the science of Phrenology are thoroughly establish- 
ed in the world, their force will advance man at least 
one step farther toward a higher and more perfect 
knowledge of God in nature ; and in a limited sense 
old things will pass away and all things will become 
new. Old errors and superstitions and vague ideas 
and theories will vanish like the clouds after a dark 
and gloomy day. True knowledge will not be more 
true, but the world will have arrived at a more per- 
fect knowledge of things as they really are. There 
will be more concert of action, more harmony 
among families and classes of men in every respect, 
in governmental and educational affairs, in all in- 
dustrial pursuits, and in social and religious enjoy- 
ments. Each and all will know themselves and 
each other and what is due to each other, and none 
will be disposed to trespass upon others’ rights. Of 
the blessings that are in store for the sons of men our 
ideas are but limited, yet I believe that the highest 
attainment man is capable of in his earthly life is 
self-government, and before that can be fully reach- 
ed he must have a full knowledge of his own being. 

“3, R. L.” 


Foop REFORM AND LONGEVITY. — 
Ed.tor of P. J.—Dear Sir: I am pleased to see an 
effort made to organize a ‘‘ Food Reform Associa- 
tion.” ; j 

This movement must form the basis fora rational 
longevity ; and without entering into a considera- 
tion of the ideas usually entertained as to the pos- 
sible length to which an individual life might 
extend, I wish to say that there are ample grounds 
for believing that, if we were in possession of suffi- 
ciently definite knowledge, we could so apply it as 
to ward off gray hairs and wrinkles at our pleas- 
ure, 

I infer this from some experiments now being 
made with aged and infirm people, and also from 
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the promises of exemption from death as a result | was not good, but later on made up losses and se 


of obedience to God's instituted laws as taught in | fairly compensated. . . 
I have just read and | 


all parts of the Scriptures. 
commented on the sixth chapter of John, in which 
the promise of ** everlasting life,” or exemption from 
a physical death, is five or six times repeated on the 
condition that those to whom He was then talking 
would *‘come unto him,” as our translat rs have 
put it, but which evidently means that they should 
come up to the standard of obedience to which He 


| 


- - All my spare moments 
are given to the careful study of the works on Phre- 


nology, etc., and I have all the leading books. 


| 


After the experience of the past few months I have 


| far more confidence in Phrenology than ever be- 
| fore, and think no study can be more profitable. 


himself had attained. This high standard is the | 


one set up in the ‘“‘sermon on the mount,” in the 
chapter that I have just read, in the sixth of Romans, 
and, in fact, all through the O/d and New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

During the last four or five years I have been en- 
gaged comparing the various portions of the Scrip- 
tures with each other, and I declare most emphati- 
cally that man is promised an exemption from a 
physical death by simply conforming to the simple 
truths as set forth in the teachings of the Saviour 
and His apostles. This is also the import of the 
narrative in the Genesis descriptive of the fall of 
man, The present method of interpretation of 
Scripture which obtains with all denominations is 
not in accordance with the texts employed in the 
original languages in which the Scriptures were 
written. This deviation has given us an entire sys- 
tem of sentiment instead of truth, which is an un- 
fortunate legacy from the medieval age. There 
is little doubt but the apostasy took place gradually, 
having been introduced by some of the much 
lauded ‘ Christian fathers,” who attempted to pop- 
ularize the teachings of the Saviour by mixing His 
doctrines with the platonic philosophy. The change 
was at first very gradual, and the immediate effects 
very slight ; but the breach once made grew wider, 
and ultimately landed the human race in the perse- 
cutions which history describes. But the science of 
geography, the art of printing, and the Reforma- 
tion have permitted the human mind toagain grasp 
the simple truths adapted to the appreciation of 
man’s cerebro-spinal structure. 

Toronto. ISAIAH RYDER, M.D. 


THE WORK OF THE INSTITUTE.—Let- 
ters have been received from recent students of the 
Phrenological Institute, in which occur the following 
allusions to their experience as teachers of mental 
science. 

Mr. L. Carman writes from Dutchess County, 
N. Y., under date of May 26th: 

**T have given several courses of lectures in this 
county, giving from two to six in each place. The 


examinations have been from the first very satis- | 


factory, both in public and private, and made some 
very astonishing hits in many cases. . . . . So far 
I have been able to convince the people that there 
is a greater amount of truth in Phrenology than the 


majority are willing to admit, and have made con- | 


verts in every place. At first my success financially 





*A story of an examination’ in the June Journat 
is worth the price of the JOURNAL to a practical 
phrenologist, as an illustration of the real value of 
an examination. Such articles are of great value, 
and the more I read the JOURNAL the more highly 
I prize it.” 

Miss F. A——, who attended the session of '8,, 
has been working in Nebraska, and thus mentions 
some of her new experiences : 

** All my lecturing has been done in churches, and 
whenever I spoke have had full houses. The atten- 
tion was perfect, not one ever left the room 
I think while working I have realized about twenty- 
five dollars per week. I have examined, in all, 
perhaps three hundred heads since January, though 
only a few took charts. I like to talk to an audi- 
ence; have no trouble in holding attention, and 
have been wonderfully successful in delineating 
character—better than I ever imagined in my wild- 
est flights of fancy. One gentleman from Lincoln, 
Neb., who had ten charts from as many different 
phrenologists, said I gave the clearest, truest, and 
most minute delineation he ever heard, and he was 
a very earnest, truthful sort of man, with no flat- 
tery or ‘nonsense’ in his character. .... I am 
determined to persevere, and with that intent I am 
arranging my work for next fall with some fore- 
thought and care.” 

These are very hopeful returns from students who 
were hitherto untried in the field. 


QUICKLY REPAID.—Mr. H. P. D., of 
Peoria, Ill., says, in a late communication: ‘* The 
premium-book and ‘ Chapter on Mouth and Lips,’ 
came to hand to-day, for which accept my thanks, 
One article in the JOURNAL has paid me for my 
whole subscription.” 


- 0 -@-e —— —---- 


PERSONAL. 


QUEEN VicTorRIA is the titular head of the 
Church of England, but she has written a letter to 
the General Assembly of Scotland inclosing a gift 
of $10,0co, Some people call this piece of liberal- 


| ity heresy. 


A LEARNED Hindoo lady named Pundita Roma- 
bai, a widow hardly twenty-five, renowned for her 
knowledge of Sanscrit, who has consecrated her ex- 


| istence to the work of promoting female education 


in India, has been lecturing in Bombay. 


Dr. DANIEL BrRopir, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
is now visiting the United States for scientific an¢ 
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social purposes. He announces a new translation 
of Dr. Gall’s works, that will be more accurate and 
complete than the old edition. Dr. Brodie is a 
specialist in idiocy and feeble minds. 


Str Joun MacDONALD is said to be pressing a 
scheme for a railway from Winnipeg to Hudson 
Bay, which will shorten the route of Western grain 
to Liverpool by a thousand miles. Our American 
Trunk line managers should look to the true inter- 
ests of their railways, and do less stock-jobbing and 
quarreling. 

PRESIDENT Bascom, of the State University of 
Wisconsin, is in bad odor with the regents of that 
institution, for having worked to prevent the sale 
of intoxicating liquors to students, and interesting 
himself in the temperance cause generally. We 
shall accord him a place of honor alongside the 
president of Notre Dame University. Who next ? 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
Springfield, Ohio, is prospering, and, since the 
new features of socials at the houses of the dif- 
ferent members, and of lectures delivered ucca- 

ally by the best-informed students of the 
cience, have been introduced, the organization has 
improved, and now numbers on its roll persons of 
high intellectual ability as well as good social posi- 
Mr. Geo, Netts, member of the city Board 
of Education, is now President, and Mrs, Prof. J. 
U. Van Sickle, Secretary. This Society is now in 
its sixth year. 


tion. 





WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


TUE most corrective punishment is kindness. 

Ir makes a great difference whether glasses are 
used over or under the nose. 

A Happy jest often gives birth to another; but 
the child is seldom worth the mother. 

Tue rays of happiness, like those of light, are 
colorless when unbroken.—Long/eliow. 

NECEsSITY is cruel, but it is the only test of in- 
ward strength. Every fool may live according to 
bis likings. 

WE have nothing to enjoy till we have something 
toimpart. He only lives who is not a reservoir, 
but a fountain. 


WISDOM—MIRTAH. 





THE great, all-important subject of consideration 
for you and me and every human being is how to 
save “the life that now is.” That saved, all is 
saved ; that lost, the loss is irreparable. 


THE sign that a man is a gentleman is his con- | 


sideration for those who are not; the sign that a | 
man is educated, is the largeness of his sympathy ; | 
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| the sign that a man is truly refined, is not that 


there is a Desert of Sahara in his soul, but that he 
blossoms like a prairie. 


DANIEL WEBSTER on one occasion presented, 
with a brief epistle, a valuable book to a literary 
society at Harvard. The note, so carelessly elegant 
and graceful, elicited many compliments. It was 
discovered, however, when the book was examined, 
that the donor had thoughtlessly left between its 
pages a paper on which half a dozen different forms 
of the same note were written. 


I WATCHED the glorious sun go down, 
In splendor ‘neath the distant wave, 
While far above a golden crown 
Hung radiant o’er his ocean grave. 
I could not mourn that grand farewell. 
O'er sea and sky a voice then rang, 
A voice that charmed me like a holy spell, 
And in my ear triumphant sang 
Resurgam ! 


——_e © o——___ —- 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.”* 
Wuart fish is most valued by a loving wife ? 
Her-ring. 
A MAN advertises for ‘‘ competent persons to un- 
dertake the sale of a new medicine,” and adds that 
‘it will be profitable for the undertaker.” 


‘* MAMMA, is papa a bull or a bear ?” 

**He’s a {— O dear, Willie, don’t ask so many 
questions! Go and ride your velocipede !” 

‘* Well, I just wanted to know whether I was a 
cub or a calf, cause "— 


A COLPORTEUR was once conversing with a man 
on the religious duties, Said he--‘t Do you attend 
church regularly?” ‘*Oh, no; I never go to 
church, but I allers make it a p'int to 'tend all the 
funerals. They be jest as solemn, and there hisn’t 
no kerlections.” 

IT was rather annoying, to say the least, when 
the new clerk of a Boston merchant, who had just 
been initiated into the mysteries of the trademark, 
inquired in a loud voice as a customer demurred to 
the price, ‘‘ What shall I sell this for? It is marked 
four dollars and a half, and cost fifty cents.” 


‘* THINGS is getting slouch ways in dis country, I 
declar’ to grashus ef dey ain’t,” said an old negro 
the other day. ‘‘ First come the cattypiller, den de 
chicken koliery, an’ now here cum de grass-hoppers, 


| an’I hear talk the udder day dat a nigger was pi- 
| sened with a mushmillion. Looks like hard times,” 


A MAN coming home one night rather late, a little 
more than ‘half seas over,” feeling thirsty, pro- 
cured a glass of water and drank it. In doing so 
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he swallowed a small ball of silk that lay in the bot- | 
tom of the tumbler, the end of the thread catching | 


in his teeth. Feeling something in his mouth, and 


not knowing what it was, he began to pull at the | 
end, and, the little ball unwinding, he soon had | 


several yards of thread in his hand, and still no 
end, apparently. Terrified, he shouted, at the top 
of his voice, ‘* Wife! wife! I say, wife, come here ! 
1 am all unravelling.” 


First Dude—‘Isn't the Amewican flag vul- 
gah?” 

Second Dude 
and blue; such common colohs, y’ know.” 


‘*Aw, yes, awful; wed, white, 


First Dude— Let’s twy to get Congwess to 
change it.” 

Second Dude—‘‘ Good idea! The colohs should 
be burnt cweam, cwushed stwaberry, and mauve 
brown.” —/%rl. Press. 
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In this department we give short reviews cf such 
ew Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 


factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
h information as shall enable them to form 
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with such 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
sad physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


SEXUAL NEURASTHENIA (Nervous Ex- 
haustion): Its Hygiene, Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment—with a chapter on Diet for the 
Nervous. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. 
Edited by A. D. Rockwell, A.M., M.1). — 12mo, 
pp. 270. Price, $2. New York: E, B. Treat, 
The sudden death of Dr. Beard was a loss to 

progressive medicine, Indefatigable, zealous, in- 

dependent, he had pushed his inquiries into realms 
that had hitherto been deemed by the rank and file 
of practitioners clouded with vague speculations and 
tentative experiment. He was a man of broad ob- 
servation, liberal in attention to the new that prom- 
ised to be useful, yet keenly critical and compre- 

His literary tastes led him 

to excessive effort, and wrecked a constitution not 

specially strong, aside from its nervous intensity, 
before the fullest maturity of his intellect had been 
reached. 


hensive in judgment. 


In the discussion of neurological topics 
he was a leader, and probably contributed more 


than any other man connected with the practice of | 


medicine in America to the disclosure of the causes 
of nervous debility and to the analysis of its differ- 
ent phases. 


At his death, the work, whose title is given above, | 


was unpublished, and its high value led his friend 
and colleague, Dr. Rockwell, to arrange it for the 
The physician will find it a thoroughly 
practical treatise on the subject, and comprehen- 


press. 
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sive in its detail of causes, symptoms, physiology, 
and treatment. It points a moral with regard to 
the extensive prevalence of ‘‘ nervousness” among 
American people of the better class that should 
make the lay reader blush with shame ; while igno- 
rance of duty and propriety in sexual matters may 
be urged as an excuse for enfeebled organi ms, 
But with the rapid increase of books of a special 
sort adapted to popular instruction, this excuse is 
becoming a mere plea for the indulgence of a brutal 
propensity. 

There is ‘‘ no specific, or any approach to a spe- 
cific, for sexual neurasthenia”; but the physician 
must exercise his experienced judgment in the treat- 
ment of acase, The stomach has become weakened, 
the patient is a chronic dyspeptic, and must be 
strengthened and built up in a rational manner if 
he is to be helped or cured at all. Some excellent 
suggestions are given on the diet suitable to such 
cases, and details of treatment by electricity, with 
which, as a specialist, Dr. Beard was thorou;:lily 
conversant. 


THE DIET QUESTION, GIVINGTHE REA- 
son Wuy. By Susanna W. Dodds, M.D., is a pam- 
phlet of a hundred pages or so, containing a very 
comprehensive view of the essentials of diet, with a 
special bearing upon vegetarianism. Taken in all 
there is no modern publication which so dircctly 
and definitely shows the logi@ and philosophy of 
vegetarianism. The reader may say that “it is a 
Yes, but a plea based upon human 
law, with the best of evidence at its basis. The his- 
tory of man is appealed to. The organization of 
the stomach, of the bones, of the teeth, the proxi- 
mate principles that enter into the substance of the 
human tissues are described, and the facts of cus- 
tom among different nations are passed in review. 
He who reads with discrimination must admit that 
the author had made out a good case. Those who 
wish to look into the merits of the diet question 
will find this a very satisfactory treatise. 


special plea.” 


First LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND Ily- 
GIENE; with its relations to alcohol, tobacco, and 
other narcotics, By Charles K. Mills, A.M., 
M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, etc. 12mo, pp. 238. hlIdredge & 
Crother, Publishers, Philadelphia. 

The multiplication of text-books on Physioloy 
and Hygiene for the use of schools is marked at this 
day, and recently legislation in some of the Sct’ 
for the introduction of hygienic studies in the «om- 





mon schools has stimulated their publication, ‘1 )i 
book is a concise presentation in simple form of | 

most important facts in physiology and hygiene ; !t 
is well adapted to the use of young pupil Far 


| better is it to instruct our children in the princip! 


of physiology, than to drive them through a | 
and weary course of high arithmetic, algebra, a! | 
other studies, that are by no means neces‘ary !n 
their future life, and for the most part are in a few 
| years forgotten, and therefore not even made orna- 





1884. | 
mental. The author includes a valuable chapter on 
alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics that closely | 
accords with the results of scientific research. 


Wit, WISDOM, AND PHILOSOPHY OF JEAN 
Paul Richter, Edited by Giles P. Hawley. No. 
117 of Standard Library. Price, 25 cents. Pub- | 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 

How few read this modern ‘* Classic”! and fewer 
still understand the full strength and sweetness of 
the master of moral thought who lived within our 
century. Long ago Richter was enthroned among 
the “immortals,” but with the exception of an oc- 
casional quotation met here and there, American 
readers are comparatively unacquainted with his 
pungent and profound writings. 
said of him, ‘* No writer has made such brilliant 
remarks and no ten have made so many.” 
of the ablest thinkers of the century have been eager 
to confess their debt to him for inspiration, rich 
suggestiveness, and subtle analysis. This volume 
of selections has been made with excellent taste and 
discrimination, and displays to advantage the range 


It has been well 


Some 


of Richter’s thought and imagination. Mr. Hawley 
has done the reading public a valuable service in 
gleaning from the great, if erratic German, so many 
gems, and thus putting them in possession of much 
that is the best material of his many volumes. 


THE HAUNTED ISLAND. By Margaret 
ik. Wilmer, author of ‘t The Glass Cable,” ‘* The 
Prince of Good Fellows,” etc. 16mo, pp. 369. 
Cloth, price $1.25. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. 

Another healthful story for young people by a 
lady who knows how to write in an interesting 
manner. The hero is an exemplary youny man 
whose mother, a Quaker, died in his early child- 
hood, of neglect and a broken heart, while his 
father was an early victim of intemperance. Care- 
fully and conscientiously brought up by his Quaker 
grandparents, this young man became an effectual 
helper and teacher of others by the force of his 
singularly upright, manly, Christian example. The 
lesson of total abstinence, and the importance of 
avoiding hurtful associations, is most impressively 
taught. The book merits a place in every Sunday- 
school library and at every fireside. 


MILLERTON PEOPLE. By Faye Hunting- 


ton, author of ** Ripley Parsonage,” etc. 16mo, 

pp. 313. Price, $1. Published by the National 

Temperance Society, New York. 

A good illustrative story of how temperance work 
is done in some communities, and who do the 
most of it. In this case the leading character is a 
young girl. How much true reform is brought 
about by our earnest, clear-sceing, vice-hating 
girls—bless them !—who quietly, courageously sus- 
tain a cause in the home circle. The scenes and 
incidents are simple and lifelike ; there is no strain- | 
ing for effects, or extravazances—yet the interest of 


LIBR 





the young reader is kept to the end. It is an ex- 
cellent book for boys—far better than the stories of 
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| hunting and rambling in foreign lands and adven- 


ture-seeking that are now so thickly circulated by 
reputable publishing houses, and that set the 
brains of their callow readers on fire with excite- 


| ment, 
| 


PREPARATION. A Novel. By Mary L. 


Hall. 12mo, pp. Cloth, price $1.50. New 

York: J. S. Ogilvie & Co. 

A story of life by a new writer—but there are 
many ‘* new writers” coming to the front nowa- 
days—who writes a preface to the book, which pro- 
logue-like gives us a glimpse of her object. A brief 
quotation from this preface must suffice our reader 
—let him procure the book if he would see how 
well Miss Hall has carried out her plan. ** Tonotea 
similarity to our own lives in those about us is often 
a comfort. To point out in another’s life those 
things as PREPARATION may 
cause some one to recognize in his own the Hand 
that is guiding him, and to mark the circumstances 
that are being brought to bear upon him for the 
purpose of ensuring his happiness in eternity, as well 


which were sent 


as his greatest good, and eventually his greatest 
My book is a failure if it performs 
no service of this kind for anybody, and a success 
if it proves to one soul the window whereby the 
light from God may penetrate the darkness, and 
teach it to trust the One who knoweth the end from 
the beginning, and docth all things well.” It is, in 
fact, a fair average novel, with a better moral pur- 
pose than the majority of novels. 


happiness here. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE of London, 
for June, is an exceptionally good, number; most 
of the articles being careful analyses of mental 
phases. This monthly is worthy an extensive cir- 
culation, and we hope it is rapidly growing in favor 
with the English public. Published by L. N. Fowler, 
Imperial Buildings, London. 


THE POPULAR ScIENCE MONTHLY, for July, 
discusses ‘‘ The Great Political Superstition,” or 
the divine right of the majority ; through the pen 
of Herbert Spencer. ‘* The New Theology,” ‘* Our 
Dead Insects,” ‘* Are Science and Art Antagonis- 
tic?” ‘*The Prevention of Hydrophobia,” ‘* The 
Morality of Happiness,” ‘* Adaptation to Crime,” 
etc., etc, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH, of London. In the Number for April, 
which is before us, there are eight papers covering 
as many departments of observation which come 
within the purview of the London Association, 
The first is a report of the Committee on Thought- 
Transference, or what is otherwise known as Mind- 
Next follows the report by the Commit- 
tee on Mesmerism; next an account of some ex- 
periments in Thought-Transference, in which the 
subject was willed to draw certain diagrams de- 


Reading. 
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signed by the agent. There is also an interesting | HicuH LICENSE; or, the Monopoly of Abomina- 
article on the Divining Rod, and a report on certain | tion, a sermon by T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. ; and 


experiments made to test the alleged power of the | 


Divining Rod. Messrs. Trubner & Company are 
to be credited for the exchange. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY, for April, 


covers several important topics, of which the follow- | 


ing are specially deserving mention: ‘*On Pro- 


gressive Meningo-Cerebritis of the Insane,” ‘‘ The | 


Relation of Madness to Crime”; ** The Criminal 
Responsibility of the Insane”; all are carefully 
prepared articles by specialists. 


RECENT WONDERS IN ELECTRICITY, Electric 
Lighting, Magnetism, Telegraphy, Telephony, etc., 
including articles by Dr. Siemen, F.R.S., Count du 
Moncel and Prof. Thomson. Edited by Henry 
Greer. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 168. Price, $2. An 
excellent epitome of the recent progress of the 
wonderful agent that constitutes its subject, and the 
best work of its kind. 


HONORABLE. We are informed in connection 
with the publication of the Schaff-Herzog ‘* Ency- 


clopzedia of Religious Knowledge” (Funk & Wag- | 


nalls), that the German contributors to the original 
Herzog are to be paid for all articles written by 
them that have been incorporated in the Schafi- 
Herzog. More, indeed, is paid for the use of these 
articles in this American edition than was paid for 
their use in the German work. It may not be amiss 
to add that Dr. Schaff, before beginning the work, 
secured the written consent of the editors and pub- 
lishers of the Herzog. 


StxTH ANNUAL Report of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor and Industries of New Jersey, for the 
year ending October 31, 1883. We are indebted to 
Mr. James Bishop, chief of the Bureau, for this 
bulky volume. It certainly is a large showing in 
relation to the industrial enterprises of the State it 
represents. Although great railway corporations 
and other monopolistic undertakings exercise a 
paramount control in the legislative affairs of our 
neighbor State, yet the enterprise of her people is 
by no means kept down. All sorts of mills and fac- 
tories and pursuits, from silk-weaving to pottery 
and glass, seem to be prosperous there. Some of 
the best specimens of ceramic production in our 
markets come from the art-potters of New Jersey. 
The picture, however, has a side of shame that is 
considered in the statistics of pauperism, which are 
given with apparent candor, but evidently the State 
of New Jersey is not behind her neighbors in the 
endeavor to suppress the disgrace of mendicancy and 
indigency. 


Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
comes to us fresh with the breath of summer; its 
illustrations suggest the opening flowers and the 
pleasant odors of the garden. It is a very useful 
periodical for the gardener and flower-lover. 





| Price, 
| Blunders of a Bashful Man, by the author of ‘A 
| Bad Boy’s Diary”; On her Wedding Morn, by 
| Bertha M. Clay, author of ‘* Dora Thorne”; Bor- 





The Delusion of High License, an address by 
Herrick Johnson, D.D. Price, 1o cts. J. N. Stearns, 
publishing agent, New York. 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS, No. 5. A new 
and choice collection of articles in prose and verse, 
by the foremost temperance advocates and writers ; 
suitable for use in the schools, temperance organiza- 
tions, reform clubs, and also adapted for public and 
private readings. Edited by Miss L. Penney, editor 
of the * National Temperance Orator,” etc. This 
is a new selcction of readings, many having been 
prepared especially for the book. 122 pages. Price, 
in paper, 25 cents; cloth, 6ocents. Published by 
the National Temperance Society, New York. 


BrieF NOTES FOR TEMPERANCE TEACHERS. 
By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., 
author of ‘* The Temperance Lesson-Book,” ‘ Ten 
Lectures on Alcohol,” etc. 8vo, pages 127. Price, 
in cloth, 50 cents. 

A recent publication by the National Temperance 
Society, New York, prepared by that foremost of 
English physicians, with the view to afford special 
assistance to teachers, on the scientific bearings of 
the alcohol question. It has a summary of points 
of particular value to those who are compelled to 
defend their position against so-called scientific 
objection and bickcring. It contains the bones and 
marrow of large volumes. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By Julian Hawthorne. 
12mo, pp. 126. Price, in paper, 15cents. Published 
by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. A thrill- 


| ing and sensational story which some regard as ex- 


cellent work in the writing way. It strikes us as an 


| attempt on the part of this young man to emulate 


the unique talent of his father in working up weird 
and mysterious situations, peculiar and difficult 
plots, It is astory of an aristocratic life in England, 
and as titles and high living please the masses, per- 
haps this book will find many readers who think 
that through its pages they can gaze with open 
mouth at the doings of a far-removed aristocracy. 


No. VII. 
30 cents. 


OF OGILVIE’s POPULAR READING. 
Contains eight stories. The 


rowed Plumes, by Miss Jennie S. Alcott; Dolf's 
Big Brother, by Mary Cecil Hay; Love Letters of 
Celebrated People ; History of Beautiful Women ; 
Conquered by Love, by Mary Dwinell Chellis; 
Jerusha Rugg in Search of a Husband. J. S. Ogil- 
vie & Co., Publishers, New York. 


THE TERMINATION OF THE NERVES IN THE 
Kipney. By M. H. Holbrook, M.D. Reprinted 
from the proceedings of the American Society of 
Microscopists at the Chicago meeting of 1883. 
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general management. 
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The Subscription Price o/ the Puren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
is $2.00 a year, payable in advance, or $2.25 
when premiums offered are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should be in the 
form of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Drafts en 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmas- 


ters are required to Register letters whenever re- 


quested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by 
mail, as it ts almost sure to wear a hole in the 
envel-pe and be lost. 


Postage-Stamps will be received for 
fractional parts of a dollar. These should never 
be stuck to the letters, and should always be sent 
in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made at 
any time by giving the old as well as the new ad- 
dress, but not without this information. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 


should inclose stamp for return postage, and be | 


sure and give name and full address every time 
you write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler 
& Wells Co., and not to any person connected 
with the office. In this way only can prompt and 
careful attention be secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., | 
may be ordered from this office at Publishers’ | 


* prices. 


Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL 


JouRNAL and our Book Publications, to whom | 


liberal terms will be given. 


Our Premium List, giving complete de- 
scriptions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, 
sent on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or cur 
New List of ‘* Books for Women" will be sent 
fo any address on receipt of stamp for postage. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 





| of pbrenological science. 


| for one year. 
| ed to subscribers, and only made to those who are at 
| present subscribers to the JourNa.. 





Practical Benevolence.—There is 
no way to do good more effectively among people than 
by the distribution of books in which practical instruc. 
tion is given compactly and attractively. This we 
know at first hard from long experience, and we are 
glad to avail ourselves of any opportunity to spread 
the “ good tidings” of mental and sanitary science for 
the healing of society. We have lately published books 
that have received a grateful welcome wherever they 


| have gone, and some of our humane correspondents 


have distributed a goodly number of copies at their 
own cost. A very large number of “ Erain and Mind” 


| have found their way into worthy hands iu this manner. 


The new bcok entitled ** How to Study Character ” that 
was noticed in the July Number, is admirably suited 
for distribution among educated and thinking people, 
and were we cnabled to ecatter a thou-and or more 
copies, it would help mach to instruct them with re- 
gard to the true nature of mind, and the rational basis 
Written by a scholarly man, 
it is in the vein of scholarship, and yet clear and simple 
enough in style for all classes of reading people. 
Should any »f our friends be disposed to send us $10 or 
more for the purpose of circulating this book, we will 


| supply copies at cost, and mail them to the addresses 


given. 


Our Special Offer.—We wish to 
call attention again to our special premium offer of the 
new American Dictionary. Remember this is given to 
any present sud-criber who will send us one new name 
This is in addition to the premium offer- 


See announce- 
ment on another page. 
Cottages, or Hints on Economical 


Building. is a publication containing 24 plates of medium 
and low cost houses, contributed by ditlerent New York 


| architects, together with a descriptive letterpress, giv- 


ing practical suggestions fur cottage-building, compiled 
and edited by A. W. Brunner, architect, to which is 
added a chapter on water supply, drainage, sewerage, 
heating and ventilation, and other sanitary questions 
relating to houses, By William Paul Garhard, C.E£. 
We have here a work containing plates of 23 cotiages, 
showing elievation, floor plans and descriptions, with 
other details. The suggestions are very practical and 
useful, and especially valuable in the chapter by Mr. 
Garhard. [tis undoubtedly true that the most of people 


give too little atiention to sanitary questions in con- 
nection with bvilding and their homes. We know of 
no work more likely to be useful to a man of moderate 
mean- that can be procure: for the price of this, which 
i~ but $110. Publi-hed by William ‘Ll. Comstock, No. 
6 Astor Place, New York. 
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The Stenograph. — Wonders will 
never cease. When we heard that a machine was in 
ure that would do reporting as accurately and rapidly 
as phonograpby, we felt like scouting the idea. But 
remembvring several wonderful things that have been 
produced before and since the telegraph and the art of 
photography, we concluded to suspend judgment. 


When opportunity offered we looked into the subject, | 


and concluded to buy and try one of the machines. 


We | 


emp'oyed a student of the art just out of the course of | 


instruction. 


For rix weeks we have had the little ma- | 


chine in ave in our office, in the work of reporting de- | : * 2 
| or without modification, have done the world throngh 


scriptions of character, and find it answers our pur- 
poses well. The chicf advantages of this method of 
reporting appear to be that any person trained to its 
use, can read the work of any other person as well as 
they can read theirown. We have broken in at least 
one hundred and fifty beginners as phonographic re- 
porters, and we have never had a beginner that could 
read his notes with such readiness and accuracy, as 
does our operator of the Stenograph ; that is to say, 
does not so often need to consult the one who dictates 
the matter, to be helped out of difficulty in reading the 
report. The following isa fair statement of the nature 
and claims of the stenograph instrument, It is ex- 
tremely simple and well adapted toits uses. A ma- 
chine to write -borthand, and compete successfully 
with the pen and pencil systems, murt be emall, easily 
portable, nearly neiseless, su that it can be used in any 
place without annoying the speaker or li-tener. It 
must be strong, so that it can be used with rapidity, 
ard not break down, All these requirements are met 
by this instrument, and its weight, including the case 
in which it is carried, is only three and a quarter 
pounds, 
which print through an inked ribbon upon a strip of 
paper, such as is used on the telegraph instrument. 
If these five markers or type are pressed against the 
paper at once, they produce a line of dashes of equal 
length across the paper strip. By varying the combi- 
nations of these markers, and printing with from one to 
five of them at a time, an alphabet of thirty-one let- 


The writing is done by five little markers | 


ters or signs can be formed, each letter made by one | 
motion of the hand. The facility with which the<e let- | 


ters can be struck. is greatly increased by the doubling 
of the key-board ; that is to say, there is a different sct 
of finger-pieces for cach band, and the operator alter- 
nates the strokes, making one letter or sign with the 
right hand, the next with the left hand, and so on; in 
this way one hand is always raised while the other de- 
ecends, and the speed is much greater than if the writ- 
ing were all done with one hand ; in fact, this perfect 
alternation of strekes is the great element of the in- 
strument’s speed. The inventor of the stevograph, Mr. 
M. M. Bartholomew, was for years a reporter with Isaac 
Pitman's system of phonography ; his method of ab- 
breviating for the stenograph has therefore much in 
common with phonography, but is not nearly so com- 
plicated. {n speed, the stenograph, during its two 
ycars of existence, has proved sufficient for all pur- 
poses, Many of our rapid speakers have been report- 
ed, and several of its operators are competent court 


repoiters. We dor’t »ee why it -hould not surpass, for | 
practical purposes, the speed of legible phonography : | 
for. when the phonographer ix pushed, he i< compelled | 


to make his characters les< perfee:ly, and therefore it 


stenographic machine, if they are made at all, are ac- | 


is liab'e to be less legible; but the strokes of the | eee or 


curately made. This one fact, the arbitrary exactness 
of the work, though it be rapidly done, makes it legible, 
if there be no mistakes made in the operation. It is 
claimed, that from two to three months is ample time 
to learn all that can be taught of the use of the steno. 
graph, time afterward only being required to attain 
speed. To learn phonography <nd practice it success. 
fully, a person needs to be an adept with the pen, 
which some intelligent peop'e never can be, many of 
whom might practice on the machine with skill and 
success. Isaac Pitman, of England, the inventor of 
phorography, and those who have followed him with 


their work a service second to none after the tele. 
graph ; and readers generally forget, if they ever knew, 
when they are reading at their breakfast-tuble in New 
York a #peech made in London the night before at ten 
o'clock, that they are indebted to the phonographic re- 
porter for its existence in print, as well as to the tele- 
graph for its transmis-ion. 


The Family Physician.—A ready 
prescriber and hygienic adviser, with reference to the 
nature, causes, prevention, and hygienic treatment of 
diseases, accidents, and ca-ualties of every kind. By 
Joel Shew, M.D. Extra cloth, $3.00; leather, 84.00, 
It contains over eight hundred puges, and nearly three 
bundred pertinent and appropriate illustrations, show- 
ing plaivly the various subjects treated of, enabling the 
unprofessional reader ro understard the construction 
of his physical organization; it covers the whole 
ground of human existence, from birth to old age, with 
all the conditions, diseases, and accidents to which the 
system is subject. The remedies recommended are 
hygienic, and directiovs are given for Home Treatment 
of the sick without medicines, which will enable the 
reader to avoid the necessity of calling a physician. 
Besides, the laws of life and health are made so p ain as 
to enable one to avvoid sickness and the infirmities 
which come from a violation of the conditiozs of Health. 
The work should be found in every family in the land. 
We print below two testimonials, showing something of 
the practical value of the work. 

* WITCHERVILLE, Anrk., June 18, 1884. 
“My wife was attended by two of the best physicians 
in our county, and by them given up to die, I had 
never given any aitention to the treatment of ciseares; 
I knew very litule of disea-es or remedies, but I had in 
my house a borrowed copy of Dr. Joc! Shew’'s * Fam- 
ily Physician,’ and by reading it rapidly, I was en- 
abled to gain enoagh of its teachings to raise my wile 
to better bealth than she had enjoyed for many years. 
“ E. L. Compere, Editor Arkansas and Indiana Dept. 
American Baptist Flag.” 
“ WrrcnERvILLE, ARK., May 17. 
“Hoping to benefit others, I certify that [ was at- 
tended by four druz-physicians, and was given up to 
die, and in this condition Rev. E. L. Compere, who 
does not allow himse!f to be called a physician, took 
my case and restored me to perfect health without 4 
dose of medicine. I earnestly recommend these books 
that teach * how to treat the sick without medicine.’ 
“ Joun T. Davis, saleeman with W. L. Walker & Co.” 


Watkins’ Glen.—We have received 
from Mr. A. J. Michner, the proprietor of the Glen 
Moanta n House. Watkins. N. Y.. a descriptive cuide- 


It gives siatistic~ and 
particulirs which will be of interest to all who think of 
visiting this famous resort. 
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A Correction,—In announcing Mr. 
flanson’s work on ‘*Failacies in Progress and Pover- 
ty” in the last Number of the Jounnat, the price was 
given as 50 cents in paper. As the book is somewhat 
larger than was fir-t expected, we have decided to make 
but one edition, which will be substantially bound in 
handsome eloth, and sold at $1.00. This is a most in- 
teresting discussion of the industrial, social, and polit- 
ical questions, and a hook which is hkely to attract a 
great deal of attention. It should be read Ly all who 
would be well informed on these subjects. 


The Diet Question.—If you wish 
for a reason why a hygienic diet is more conducive to 
health, strength, acd longevity, than the ordinary 
methods of eating and drinking, read * The Diet Ques- 
tion.” This is a clear statemeut and consideration of 
the subject, and a book which should be widely read. 
Friends of health reform should aid as much as possi- 
ble in giving this an extended circulation. To agents 
who wish to sell it, and to friends who wish it for dis- 
tribution, it will be furnished at low prices. If there 
coul:l be a fund of a few hundred dollars raised for the 
distribution of this work, it would do a great deal 
toward enlightening the people on this important 
subject. 


Hand Treatment.— Among _ the 
many new developments for aiding the sick none has 
advanced more rapidly into striking notice than the 
principles of treatment by personal contact, known as 
Massage, Psycopathy, Magnetism, Mesmerism, Rub- 
bing, Faith Care, Movements, etc. It has the merit of 
combining the greatest possible good, often succeeding 
after the failure of all other appliances, with the least 
pos-ible harm. 

It breaks down contractions, opens channels of cir- 
culation, feeds barren tissues with new blood; as an 
anodyne it has no equal, balances arterial conditions, 
imparts direct vital force. 

Mr. Leavitt, whose card appears in our columns, is a 
life-time devotee of this science, and cases as cited in 
his leaflet of a lady two years bed-ridden, unable even 
to raise her head from the pillow, demonstrate his 
knowledge of and power to use this vital force. 

Mr. Leavitt has been a familiar in our rooms many 
years, and we readily vouch for the genuineness of any 
promises he may make, and the candor of any views in 
treating he may advance. 


Parts of the Human Body.—The 
frequent refererce made to certain parts of the human 
body in our publications, led us to prepare illus- 
tralions, with explanations, which will enable our read- 
ers to know the exact position or locality of cach portion 
ofthe body. Itis sugge-ted that these be committed 
to memory, especially by the younzer members of the 
family. It will be tound a pleasant exercise to be able 
to name the different parts of your own bedy. The 
illustrations described above were published in Vol. 4, 
No. lof the Science op Heatru. Copies will be sent 
post-paid to any address, on receipt of 10 cents each. 


The Thousand Istands,—We have 
reccived from Crossmon & Sons, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., 
acopy of “ Hints tor Pleasure-scekerz,"" being a guide to 
the Thousand Islands. It contains historical items 
and much that is of intere-t, covstituting a valuable 
guide-book, and will be sent_on application as above. 


** How to Feed the Baby” on the 
Pacific coast. Mrs. George W. Sessions, of San Fran- 
cisco. applying to Dr. Page, 47 Rutland St., Boston, for 
treatment for chronic rheumatism, being led to corre- 
spond with him from having read his ‘“* Natura! Cure” 
and “* How,” thus speaks of her recent experi: nce with 
her babe: ** At six months. from exce-sive feeding, he 
had become very fat, and finally became raw in all bis 
creases, (and of course they were many and deep,) in 
his groins, down his legs in successive layer=, under 
his arms, around his wrists, bix neck, behind bis ears, 
between his fingers. and even under his eyes. [* Oh, 
how cunning,’ say the thoughtless; * How horrible to 
see a fat baby,’ say the wire and thoughtful.] We were 
giving bim medicine con-tantly by our phyrician‘s ad- 
vice. About one and one-half months ago my brother 
eent to me ‘How to Feed the Baby.’ I immediately 
threw away his medicines, and followed out your pre- 
scription, and within two weeks his sores (which were 
then in a dreadful state) were nearly all healed, and 
from that time to this be hus been a different child. 
He is as happy and healthy as only a well-fed (in the 
proper sensc) infant can be.” 


Water Cure.—A lady writing from 
the West saya: “I have a cupy of ‘Water Cure in 
Chronic Diseases,’ by Dr. James M. Gulley. This was 
published by you many years ayo, and bas been in our 
family twenty years, and hus given euch perfect satis- 
faction that | thought I would try to get some other 
books advertised init. Please serd your present cata- 
logue,’ ‘This is a work written on the old-fashioned 
heroic water-cure treatment, which is found in many 
cases to be very useful. It is still in the market, and 
sent by muil, post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 


The Hamman, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three winutes’ walk from Ful:op Ferry. 

ysienic and Tarkish Bath Institute and 

JoreL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. 

Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Seeadvertisement. Send forcircular. Pusey 
and Mary H. Heap, Physicians. 








Circular free. 





Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. Drs. 
McExroy. Send for circular. 








Invalids’ Home. A Manual Labor Hygienic 
Institute, G. V. Girrory, M.U., Pro’r, Kakoma, Ind. 


The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR Women, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Wom n aud Children. 213 West 54th Street, New 
York. 

Agents Wanted to sell our ‘‘Goop Books 
For Ati.” Special term< given. Now is the time 
for agenta to work. Send for Premium List. Addre<s 
FOWLER & WELLS CU., 73 Brvuadway, New York, 





Printing and Stereotyping.—Epwarp 0. 
JENKINS’ Sons. Book Hse Specialty, E-timates 
promptly furnished. 2) North William 5t., N. Y. 





Annie Smith, MD. 154 E. 4gth St., City. 
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